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Offer of Prizes to Ladies 


ESSAYS ON CHRISTMAS CARDS 
L. PRANG & Co., BOSTON. 


To Ladies of the age of 18 years and over. 


$200 for the Best Essay. 
100 for the Second Best Essay. 
50 for the Third Best Essay. 


CLASS Il. 


To Ladies below the age of 18 years. 


$100 for the Best Essay. 
50 for the Second Best Essay. 
25 for the Third Best Essay. 


Our object in offering these prizes is to learn what American ladies think of our efforts, and their re- 
sults. We have hitherto spared no pains nor expense to procure the best and most artistic designs for 
our various card publications, and have always endeavored to make them distinctly American in character, 
and pure in sentiment. 

The great popularity of our cards has given gratifying proof that our efforts were not misdirected, but we 
desire for guidance in our future work the most formal expression of sentiments and criticism. Ladies de- 
siring to aid us, by entering the competition proposed, may feel assured that the most severe criticism of 
any of our cards will not have the slightest influence in the awarding of the prizes. 

Our Prize offerings for designs in former years stimulated the latent artistic talent of the country, and we 
believe that our present offering will call out the latent talent of many in another direction in a way pleas- | 


ant and useful to all concerned. 
PRANG’S CARDS. 


Our cards are found in every respectable dealer’s store; they are known as “Prang’s Cards,” and if | 
called for, will be shown to any one for examination; our imprint, stamped on all our cards, marks them as 


vn CONDITIONS. 


The conditions of this competition are as follows 














I. The Essay must touch on these topics : 
a. On the Social Influence of Christmas Cards. 
6. On the Educational Influence of Christmas Cards. 
e. On the Requirements of a good Design for a Christmas Card. 
d. On our five Prize Cards of this year’s issue. How far do they meet the ideal of a good Christ- 
mas ¢ ard? 
e. On Prang’s Christmas Cards in General. How far do they meet the above requirements ina 
general way? 
II. The Essay must be mailed on or before Dee. 31, 1885, addressed to Literary Department, L. Prang 
& Co., Boston. 

ITI, The Essay must be signed by a fictitious name, and by a motto for the purpose of ide an ~ ia and 
at the top of the first page must be stated whether the Essay belongs to class I or sealed 
envelope inscribed on the outside with the same fictitious name, motto and class designation, and | 
enclosing the full name and post-office address of the writer, must accompany the manuscript. 

IV. The Essays will be examined by a commission of impartial judges who will designate the three most 
meritorious ones in each of the two classes, and Mr. Prang will then decide to which of these 
three essays, the first, second and third prizes respectively are to be awarded. Only after this will 
the sealed envelopes be opened, and the prize money mailed to the address therein revealed. 

V. The names of the successful authors will be announced in YOUTH’s COMPANION of March 25, 1886. 

VI. The successful essays will be reserved for publication; unsuccessful essays will be destroyed. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 


THE YOUTH’S CO. [PANION. 


CHRISTMAS 


NOV. 26, 1885. 


CARBS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1885 and 1886 are ready, 
The assortment is unusuaily large and fine, embracing the best 
cards that can be obtained. These Packets will be found 
the most wonderful bargains ever offered, 


OUR SALES ALREADY AMOUNT TO OVER 
FIVE MILLION CARDS. 

No. 1—FOR SQ CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 17 
PRANG’S, HILDERSHEIMER & FAULKNER, 
WARD'S and other finest Christmas and New Year 
Cards, together with «a handsome double 
Fringed Card. 

No. 


2—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 10 large 
and tine Cards from the above publishers, with one 





Fine Frosted Card, 
No. 3—FOR $1.00 and 6cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 beautiful Cards, PRANG’S, HIL- 
DERSHEIMER & FAULKNER, ete., and a hand- 
| some Illuminated Folding Souvenir, contain- 
| ing “Bells Across the Snow.” by Miss Have 
| “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” by Tennyson, or “Christmas 
Bells,” by Longfellow. 
No. 4—FOR $1.00 and Scents for Postage, a selection 


of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, togethe: 
with a Mistletoe Memoir Bannerette, or What th: 
Poets say about Christmas, fringed, with cord an 
tassel. Publishers’ price, 75 cts. 
No. 5—FOR $1.00 and 10 cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards (not folding), each in a separate envel- 
ope, and an Antique Christmas Card. 


U KNoW JHATI LoVE You 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
QR WHY SHOULDT TROUBLE 
‘JO SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD. 


Ye 


j 


No. 6— 8 2 a5 CENTS and 2cents for Postage, 8 PRANG’S, MARCUS WARD'S, TUCK’S, and other beau- 
tiful Cards. 
No. 8—FOR $1.00 and 6 cents for Postage, 6 large and beautiful SATIN CARDS, with gilt edges. 


No. 9—FOR $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, 8 beautiful Folding Screens, with verses on some by Tenny- 

son and Longfellow. Retail prices from 15 to 75 cents each. 

BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 cts, 10 fine Cards of PRANG’S, TUCK’S, &c., with one large Card, 732x535. 

Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 25, 
50 and 75 Cents, and $1 each, for Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
for different tastes and ages, 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50C PRANG’S, MARCUS WARD’S, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, 
$1 and 8 cents postage. Better assortment, $2 and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, 
$3, and 20 cents for postage and registering, 

TO ACENTS AND DEALERS, or any one ordering $5 and 40 cents for postage and registering 
of the above packets, at one time, a $1 packet will be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these 
packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 

The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1886. 


for 
no two alike, 


These will be 


PRANG’S PRIZE CARDS. 


ready about March Ist. 










First Prize ($1000), Size, 8 1-8x7 1-8 in. Price, plain, 75 ets.; fringed, =. 
Second Prize (#500). Si e, 7 1-8x8 8-16 in. Price, — 75 ets.; fringed, 1.2 

Third Prize (300). § » 6x7 1-8 in. Price, plain, 50 cts.; fringed, 1. 00. 
Fourth Prize (8200). ; “ 61-8x7 1-8 in. P a n, 50 ets.; iged, #1.00. 
“Boston C ards” Ss 7x6 in. Price, plain, 50 cts.; fringed, $1.00, 


These cards will be mailed postpaid on rece ipt of price. 

tANG’S PACKET, No. I, containing 20 Prang’s 

this’ ce ne brated firm’s publications, mailed postpaid, on receipt of 
PRANG’S PACKET, No. II, 

including the 5 Prize Cz s of this’ ye 


Cards, a representative assortment of 






containing a representative 


ive Xmas Cards, 
sar’s issue, mailed po stpaid, 





ssortment of 30 Prang’s 
on receipt of $5.25. 


Every packet will be sent in Pasteboard Protector and heavy envelope wrapper, for safe transmission, 


refer to any 


\ one in Boston, and by permission to the 
COMPANION, 


Postmaster and the publishers of the YOUTH’s 
Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 


Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 ets. for each packet. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


Address 








BOSTON, MASS. 


4%-Circulars for distribution to those interested, giving this announcement, may be ob- 
tained from the dealers in cards everywhere, who will be kept supplied. 











(2 Every Article Mentioned in this Advertisement is Warranted, and the Money will be refunded in eve, | 
‘ case where Perfect Satisfaction is not given. 


Read every Word of this Advertisement Carefully. 


X-MAS) AMERICAN 


MOSAIC 
HOLIDAY 


RESENTS, NOVELTIES 


MADE OF THE 
Precious Minerals and Gems found in the Rocky Mcuntains, 
All Goods delivered Free of Charge to purchaser's residence. 


HESE goods being entirely new, and as yet not handled se oe 

1 now, after five years of hard work and study,and a xpendi- 

ture of money, have brought them to positive perfection ; a for the 
benefit of my numerous old, and possibly new, customers, wil y that my 
American Mosaic Novelties, which I make into over fifty artistic de signs, at 












Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
APER BY THE POUND. —Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest 


possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets toa pound, senton 
receipt of 15 cts. 





all prices, each design, be it what not, contains and showsevery color of tho 
rainbow and more, ‘The pieces of precious mineral and gems, as they are | 
artistically set side by side on each ornament, form an array of splendor | 
beautiful and artistic, And that is not all; science is also brought into | 
use ; each piece has a number, the number correrponds with a catilogue 
which goes with each article, and describes positively each stone or gem, 
giving not only scientific, but its common name as well, forming an Inter- 
esting study and curiosity, Exchornament has—even the cheapest—fifty | 
gems on it, and the more costly ones treble that number, and of a fino 
grade, To describe these goodsas they appear is an impossibility. They 
must bescen ; adeseription cannot do them justice, In conclusion wo 
will say that each article ig warranted to be as represented. The clocks, 
thermometers, plush, silk, satin, felt, nickel, gold and silver trimm'ngs, 
are of the bestthat moneycan buy, For reference I refer you toary bank 
or merchant in Denver—or any of the mercantile agencies, Hoping that 
I may receive a trial order, be it everso small, Iam very truly, 
i. H. TAMMEN. 

Style DD, Thermometer, 8 inches long, zigzag edges, 
silver plated, finished with bronze hanger. Price $2.00 

Style DJ, Ink ermometer, representing 
Obelisk, a silver plated 4 inch thermometer, Bohemian cut glass 
ink well surrounded with the beautiful, rich and rare minerals and 
gems. Itisreally anartisticthing. Price 








| 





THD ARTIST CLOCK, 


Style A, Cross. A beautiful thing, containing 40 minerals 
Ond gems ; 6 inches long, in handsome box, Price 9& cents. 

Style B, Cross. Much larger, over 60 minerals and gems, made 
to hang on wall, finished with copper bronze hanger. Pric — ,O 


oO. 
Style AA,an Anchor Sincheshich. Price . Style DL, Thermometer and Pincushion. ‘Ther- | 
Style oye: Anchor with Thermometer, the emblem of | mometer represents Egyptian obelisk, pincushion the base; fin- 
Hope. Pi ished in brichtsatins, Please state colors desired, Price 2.50. 
Style «, » Cross “with Thermometer. Large, showy, Style EE. Photof:ame for cards, nickel edges, made to stand 
contains 60 gems and minerala, The Thermometer is one of Price $1.00, 


as an easel, 

Pike’s Peak Cabinet Frame. We call your attention 
to this handsome novelty; we have them in oval and square 
patterna, They hold large size cabinet photos, each frame having 


Taylor's make, which tusures its quality, and we individually 
guarantee to deliver It safely and in good order. The descrip- 
tive catalozue goes with this, as wellagallothe:s, Price $1.40. 


Style D, Thermometer, 5'5 inches long, 244 wide, And | over 100 gems and minerals. Price $2.50 to $3.00 each, 
surrounded with minerals and gems, in a beautiful box. Price The Little Gem Casket. This casket is 6 x 4 inches in 
$1.25. widthandlength; the inside is finished in all shades of satins or 

Style E, Horseshoe, the emblem of good luck, covered with | velvets, ornamented with embossed tlowers, It hag over 150 gema, 
minerals, including gold and silver,and trimimed with satins of | etc.,onit, Price $3.00. We make a larger eize also, on which 





allshades, State the color you most desire, 
bry mall, upon receipt of F& cents, 

Style F, Horseshoe, large “paied acta trimmed and 
Naished similar to style KE, Price S& cer 

Style G, ae made the oh we of a Ne = aga finished 
it.estyle F. Price $1.0 packed fn handsome bo 
Style, H, Horse: » with Frog, Severed with min- 


Handsomely boxed, | we put a rolled gold plate on lid, with any name you may desira, 
Price ~ 

The Venus Clock represents a 5 pointed star, about 6 inches 
high, a clock with beveled and ground glass front, a correct time- 
piece and made for this purpose. This, as all of our clock 
is made ofeasel shape stand, to set on mantel or dresser. Pri 












00. 
eral gems, Sites sanded th gold and silver ore dust, Center The Castle Clock represents a house similar to a miner's cabin; 
Hintshed fo satin and handsome embossed flowers, Price $4.10. avery unique thing. Price $5.50, 

G, A. BR. Horseshoe. The shoe is made exactly like style The Hoof Clock, This beautiiul clock represents a horse hoof 
H, embossed with flowers, ete., but hanging from the center is a | shod, The hoof is sanded with gold and silverdust. The shoe is | 


Grand Army Medal, made of white silver like metal, engraved with 
figures torepresent Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty, Price $1.50. 
Style I, Match Safe and Thermometer combin«'|, 
Tepresentsan artist's palette, 18 10 inches high, Ginches wide, The 
match holder is made of Italian bronze tin, stands upright, is rich, 
en amarvel ofcolors, Price, express paid, $4.00, 
yle J. This is an nme oy ok about 2% inches square, fin- 
fale ry with nickel top, Price $1.0 
Style JJ. Inkstand 345 cee s square, The ink well has an 
elegant Bohemian cut glass cover, on the inside of which a hand- | 
some #*pray of tlowersis painted, Over 100 gems and minerals are Those who purchase our Mosaic novelties will receive articles of 
on thisunique novelty. Price $4.95. sterling worth and merit. Each article fs packed in a handsome box. 
HOW TO SEND MONE ¥.—All money sent in a registered letter, or post office order, or by bank draft, is at our risk, 
SAFE PREPAID DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
We cnarantee the safe delivery in good condition of all goods that are ordered. Wesend all goods on the day that we receive the 
order ; {fan article is ever lost in the mail, or gets inthe least damaged, we fill theorder over again at our own expense, We prepay the 
postage on all the goods, and thus a man in California gets them just as cheap, and at just the same outlay, as a man in Maine, 


Address all Orders to H, H, TAMMEN, Invt. and Ssle Manuf, of Am. Mosalo Novelties, Denver, Colorado, 


made mosaic like of the different minerals, etc. The clock peers 
out between the shoe and is surrounded with purple or green epun 
glasscrushed, Theeffect isbrilliant. Price $6.50. 

The Artist Clock isan artist's palette 12x 8 inches, a thermom- 
eter and clock combined, surrounded by beautiful gems, et.., fin- | 
ished in Italian bronze. Price $8.00. 

Any one of the above isan entire cabinet in itself, and contains 
better and a larger variety of Mineral Gems than are found in many 
so called collections, 





It is with pleasure we commend the above articles. They are unique and unlike any- 
thing offered by others, and, whether purchased as a medium for the study of mineralogy, 
or as cabinet or parlor ornaments, will probably give better satisfaction than any other 


that can be purchased for an equal amount of money, 











Edenia. 
Isily of fhe Valley. [Paréchal Piel Rose. 


Alpine Violel. 
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~ PERRY MASON & 00., Publishers. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1 


B85. No. 41 TEMPLE PLAGE. 





For the Companion. account. 


GRANDMA’S WEDDING-GOWN. 


It was several years ago that we of the Eldred 


of anxiety felt among the fearsome ones on that | gown, I must earn it. Squire Hobson’s wife al- 





| work done, by the light of the big fire and one 


Winter clothes were worn through the | ways hired help in the summer, and I went to) tallow candle, and those were very happy, hope- 


work with overcoats and mittens on. 
“Father sheared his sheep as usual, gnd turned 


family, both old and young, were invited to spend | them out to pasture; but during the month of | neckties with that!” laughed Kate. 
Thanksgiving Day at the old homestead, away up | June nearly half of them died, and scarcely a 


in the lake region of Western Maine. 





lamb was raised. All the fruit was killed, and it 


The invitation was accepted promptly, and | seemed a time of general destruction. 


with pleasant anticipations, that were heightened by 
the fact that we were not only bidden to the festivities of 
Thanksgiving, but also to celebrate Grandma Eldred’s 
seventy-fifth birthday, which happened to fall that year 
upon the annual holiday. 

Grandmother’s room was one with which we grand- 
children always had pleasant associations. There, in 
the bleak winter time, the sun lay longest and warmest, 
turning all day upon the bright yellow floor, the polished 
hearth, the “dresser” of old china; casting long shadows 
of spindle-legged chairs, or lingering caressingly upon 
the white hair and withered yet pleasant face of the 
dear old lady, jogging placidly in her “rocker,” as if to 
impart some of its brightness and fervor to the dim, cold 
days of age. 

In grandmother’s room there was always an unfailing 
reserve of such things as appeal to a child’s heart 
through the appetite, and in the dear old lady herself an 
inexhaustible store 
of sympathy, which 
could be relied up- 
on in times of cbild- 
ish trouble. 

To grandmother's 
room, then,we young 
folks all turned up- 
on our arrival, sit- 
ting there dozing and 
dreaming before the 
great fire-place, un- 
der the Crowsy in- 
fluence of our long, 
cold ride. 

The sharp tap of 
grandma’s cane, and 
the soft tread of her 
list shoes as she 
trudged across the 
floor, soon aroused 
us from our reveries. 

“Grandma, why 
are you so choice 
of that blue wool 
quilt ?” asked Netty 
Fuller, as the old la- 
dy carefully spread 
a large newspaper 
over a portion of the 
bed on which the afternoon sun was shining 
brightly. 





“July and August were both cold months, and | 
those farmers who had replanted their corn after | 
“Because, child, it was once my wedding-gown,” | the big snowstorm, saw it destroyed by the frosts. 

said grandma, smiling cheerily. ‘It was home- | In fact, nearly all the corn planted that year was 


| 
| 


spun, yet I thought it very fine-looking at the | unfit for use except for fodder. | 


time, though it was not quite so attractive to my 








summer, and so late as the first of July there were | work for her at four-and-sixpence a week. 
days when the men and boys went about their | was seventy-five cents, and you can tell as well: slowly at its seams, long after the family were all 
as I what girls would think of such wages now 

“Why, grandma, they could scarcely get their 





That | ful hours that I spent in the old kitchen, stitching 
!” | in bed. 

“Well, the last stitch was set at length, and the 
| dress was hung carefully away, with its dainty 
linen lace ruffles that I had spun and knitted myself. It 
lacked only one week to Thanksgiving, the time set 
to wear the blue bombazine, and I was to go home the 
next day. 

“T ought to have said that the squire was one of the 
overseers of the poor in our town, and as there was no 
almshouse, once a year the town’s poor were set up and 
bid off to board by the people at town-meeting. Those 
who would board them cheapest got the paupers. 

“Well, there was one boy—Davy Whitney—that no 
one would bid for. Everybody knew him, and nobody 
would have him at any price; so Squire Hobson was 
obliged to take him into his own family. He was a poor 
haif-wit—sly, mischievous and revengeful. 

“From the first he seemed to have a spite against me, 
and would watch me at work, from behind a door, with 
eyes that had mischief in them. Once he waited his 
opportunity and shut me down cellar, when the whole 
family were away, and wouldn’t let me up, with all 
my coaxings and entreaties. Then he began to fill the 
great fire-place with wood and brush,—he always had 
@ great passion for 
fires;— and I was 
nearly distracted, 
down there in the 
dark, from hearing 
him dancing and 
whooping over my 
head, and the fire 
crackling and roar- 
ing in fhe chimney. 
I was sure he would 
burn the house 
down. 

“He did come pret- 
ty near it, too, for 
when the  squire’s 
folks got home, a 
heap of birch bark 
and brush which Da- 
vy had brought into 
the kitchen and 
thrown down near 
the hearth, had 
caught fire and was 
all in a blaze.” 

“QO grandma, I 
should have died of 
fright!” cried Kate. 

“He tormented the 
squire’s wife, too, 


“But it was considered good pay in those times,” | beyond all endurance, sucking the hens’ eggs, 
“Mother had provided me with | eating the cream off the crocks of milk, and dig- 
wool and flax, and I had spun and wove all the | ging great holes into her cheeses. 

linen I needed for household purposes, and wool | 
cloth for blankets. 
“Squire Hobson, our nearest neighbor, who had | and when father went to Wilton, late in October, | would sit in the chimney-corner near me, smooth- 


“Well, Davy kept his eyes on my bombazine 


So I wanted only my dress, | dress, whenever he saw me working on it, and 


_ girlish eyes as the one I had first made for the | several acres of burnt land planted in corn, set | with his poultry and butter, I sent and got the | ing his hands over its soft, shining folds and talk- 


occasion.” 





Susie Garland. 

“Tell us about it, grandma!’’ cried cousin Katy. “Was 
it silk or satin, and did any guilty, unprincipled rival; 
any unlucky maiden overcome by envy, steal it out of 
spite >” 

“It was neither silk nor satin, and it wasn’t stolen—at 
least, not in that way; and I got it afterwards, and wore 
it out.” 

“Do tell us what happened to it, grandma!” we all 
urged. 

“Well, it was nearly sixty years ago, my dears, that I 
was married to your grandpa,—it was in 1816, the year 
when we had nosummer. Some people thought the cold 
weather was a bad sign, and tried to have us put off the 
wedding; but I did not have faith in signs, neither did 
your grandfather. So we very frankly told them that we 
did not believe our ‘intentions’ had upset the weather, and 
we should therefore be married at the time set.” “But 
wasn't there any summer that year?” asked Susie. 

“It could scarcely be called summer, for there were 





large fires about it on the edge of the woods every | material for it, and what do you think it was ?—a | ing to it in his broken way, as he had a habit of 
“But what became of the first one?” inquired | cold night, and the heat and smoke seemed to | bright blue bombazinc! 
keep off the frost in a measure. Many a night | 


| doing to anything that pleased him greatly. It 


“Now I suppose, girls, you think that pretty | did not occur to me that he meant mischief; but 


when I went to get the dress the next day when I was 
going home, it was gone. 

“Well, girls, I can never tell you how disappointed I 
was. It makes me feel sad even now, after all these 
years. It came into my mind at once that Davy had had 
a hand in its disappearance, but when he was called up 
before the squire he seemed to know nothing about it. 
The house was searched, high and low, and even the 
barn and granary, but not a thread of the bombazine 
could be found. 

“Nothing more could be done, and I went home dread- 
fully down-hearted, you may be sure. To think that I 
had drudged nearly all summer for this one gown, to 
have it snatched from me at the very last moment, was 
too much, and I am afraid I hated the poor simple-minded 
boy with a bitterness that took me many a month te get 
over. Some of the superstitious folks looked upen this 
as a second warning against my marrying your grandpa 
that year, telling me that ill-luck would be sure to 








frost and ice every month in the year. May|we young folks in the neighborhood gathered | poor material for a wedding-dress; but I had been | follow us; and others thought it was the work 


came in with snowstorms, and there was ice an 
inch thick. The planting was put off till the last 
of May. Then about the middle of June snow 
came to the depth of seven inches, and killed all 
the corn that had sprouted, and nearly everything 
else that had been planted. 

“Such cold weather had never been known in 
any summer before. Some folks were afraid that 
the sun was cooling off, There was a good deal 


about that clearing in the woods, to watch the 
fires and eat roasted ears. The squire had the 
only corn that was raised in the whole town, and 
the next spring farmers for miles around came to 
him for seed, and paid him at the rate of five dol- 
lars a bushel for it. You may be sure there 
weren’t many Johnny-cakes that year. 

“Well, on accoum of this failure of the crops, 
father felt poor, and I saw that if I had a wedding- 








used to nothing better than coarse, home-made | 
garments, and hombazine seemed to me the hand- | 
somest material that could be desired; good | 
enough for a queen. It had cost so much, and | 
| seemed such a piece of extravagance for poor 
| folks, that I conldn’t hire the village dressmaker | 
| to fit the dress; so the squire’s wife, who had been 

| a tailoress in her younger days, helped me make it. 

| “J used to sew on it after I had got my day’s | 





of Providence, humbling my giddy vanity in try- 
ing to outshine the neighbors’ girls. 

“However, there was nothing else to do but to 
swallow my pride, as best I could, and get out the 
old hand-cards and wheel and go to work.” 

“What! Did you give it up, after all?” cried 
Susie. 

“Give it up!’ said grandma. “Bless you, no, 
child! Your grandma had a good deal of spirit 
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in those days. I had no time to waste in mourn- 
ing over the loss of my gown, but went to work 
to make another. And I had to begin with the 
wool as it was shorn, too. First it had to be 
carded, then spun, and then colored, before it 
could be woven. 
I will own that a good many tears fell into the 
warp and woof of that homespun dress. 

“But you must understand that it did not take 
so much to make gowns then as now, for they 
If it had, my | 


It was discouraging work, and 


were plain and straight. 
task would have been a hopeless one indeed. 


“So, by means of hard work and sitting up 


very 


nights, mother and I finished making the gown. 
It was pressed off, shining and smooth, with the 
squire’s wife’s big goose, the night before Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Bravo, 
chorus, cheering the old lady hilariously. 
the wedding came off ?”’ 

“Certainly, my dears.” 

“But where was the unfortunate bombazine all 
this time ?” inquired Kate. 

“Well, nothing was seen of it that winter, nor 
the next summer. In the fall Squire Hobson’s 
boys were out one night in the woods about the 
clearing, hunting for ’coons, that were doing a 
good deal of damage to the corn that fall, and 
they chased a big one into a dead beech and saw 


grandma!” cried her auditors, in | 


“And | 


him pop into a hole up among the limbs. 
“Wurrving for an axe, they felled the tree, 
there, stored snugly away with the coon at the 


and 


” 


bottom of the hole, was my bombazine gown! 

“But the ’coon didn’t carry 
Hetty, in astonishment. 

“Oh dear no,” 
that Davy stole into my chamber and carried it 
off while I was getting breakfast that last morn- 
ing, and afterwards forgot where he had hid it. 
It was nearly spoiled with mildew, and was 
covered with dirt and smut from the trampings of 
the ’coon’s feet; but it had cost too much to be 
thrown away, so I washed and pressed it, and it 
really did me considerable service. 

“But after all, my dears, it didn’t matter so 
much, for your grandpa used to say that he never 
could have thought half so much of the bomba- 
zine as he did of the homespun dress 1 was mar- 
ried in. 
tidy, you know, but without any of the flounces 
and extra trimming ’t they put on nowadays. 

“And I guess that’s about the way with men in 
general they look 
more to the one that wears the dress than they do 
at the dress itself. It won't make so very much 
difference, my dears, what your dresses are, if 
you only have pleasant ways and kind hearts.” 

CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 


it up there?” cried 


said grandma. “We supposed 


Ile always liked a plain dress—neat and 


at least with the sensible ones 
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For the Companion 


NOT HEARD FROM. 


Every Christmas, or New Year’s, or Thanksgiv- 
ing day, Mrs. Forrest placed a chair at the table 
for their only son and child, David, who had left 
his home fifteen years before, at the age of nine- 
teen. Since he left, no word from him had reached 
them. ‘The faithful heart of the mother refused 
to think of the lad as dead, © she laid his 
plate at his old place, and by it placed a little 


and 


bouquet of his favorite flowers. 


“You see, he may come back at any time, fa- 
ther, and then he'd understand that we've been 
thinking of him all the time.” 

The old man shook bis head. ‘Boys like David 
don’t come back, Sarah. Vice drove him away, 
and vice will probably keep him away. If it's 


any gratification for you to keep a place at the 
table for him, you know that I don’t object; but 
I wish you could make up your mind that he will 
never come back. 
bring the old pain back, and if I could, I should 
like to forget him altogether.” 

“No, you wouldn't, James. 


These yearly reminders only 


Iie was wild and 
disobedient, and brought shame and sorrow over 
this threshold; but for all that, he’s our only 
child, and I’m sure we can neither of us forget 
that.” 

It was just fifteen years since the young man 
came home one night in a beastly state of intox- 
ication. It was not the first time, but it was the 
first time his father had seen him in that condi- 
tion. 
when he came home late at night, his father sup- 
posed he had been detained by his business, and 
went contentedly to bed. ‘The poor wife, who sat 
up for the wayward boy, knew better; but like 
many a gentle but unwise mother, she concealed 
her son’s vice from his father, hoping he might 
reform. Her husband was a very stern man, and 
was unsparing in his denunciations of the special 
vice of intemperance. ‘The truth is, she was actu- 
ally afraid to tell him. 

The night I have spoken of, Mr. Forrest had a 
letter to write, which kept him in the sitting-room 
long after his usual bed-time. When the slob- 
bering, idiotic young drunkard reeled into the 
room, his father sprung from his chair as if he 
had been shot. He looked at his son, but did not 
say a word. ‘Then he sat deliberately down in a 
chair and watched him, with such a look on his 
white, set face that his terrified wife laid her trem- 
bling hand on his arm. He shook it off. Ina 
few moments he turned to her, and said, in a 
hard, merciless voice, 


He was a clerk in a dry-goods store, and 


“How long has this been going on, Sarah ?” 
“Ob, I don’t know, James!” 


she sobbed, “I’ve 





seen him two or three times under the influence of | Mrs. Forrest did not dare ask her husband any 


liquor, but never so bad as this, James. I didn’t 
tell you, because he promised to reform. Oh, don’t 
be too hard on him, father! Pray, don’t be too 
hard upon him!” 

“Too hard!” he repeated, looking with angry 
disgust at the young man, who was huddled in a 
heap in a large arm-chair, trying vainly to sit 
erect, with a silly, drunken grin on his face. “Too 
hard! Why, if I turned him out of the house 
this very night, and disowned him as my son, I | 
should be doing right. And you have kept this 
from me? How could you, how dare you, do it, 


and thus become responsible for this disgrace? 1 
might have checked it. Now it’s too late. Look 


at that idiotic face; the stamp of the drunkard 
who is past recovery is upon it. It’s too late!” 
“Oh, don’t, don’t, James!” his wife cried, kneel- 


ing beside him. “I did it for the best. Don’t 
say it’s too late! He’s but a little more than 
a child yet, and bad company has led him 


astray.” 

The drunken boy laughed idiotically. 

“G’ long callin’ me chile, ole ooman! Bes’ poker- 
player in town! Los’ ten dollars. Ole Rapp’s 
money though. ‘Took it out till. Gov’nor looks 
mad. Whatermatter ?” 

“Oh, hush! hush! hush!” the distracted 
mother said, taking him by the hand. 
to bed, David! 
boy pushed her aside. 

“Gov’nor mad!” he muttered. Won't be ’sult- 
ed! Gimine satisfaction of gentleman. Ten paces, 
pistols,” and as he maundered on, his head sank 
on the table before him, and he slept heavily. 

“Don’t try and get him away,” Mr. Forrest 
said, sternly. “He shall stay there all night, and 


“Come 


Oh, do come!” The drunken 
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questions, but did not feel uneasy when David did 
She concluded he had 
gone to the store, not wishing to meet his father 
so soon again. But when dinner-time came, and 
he was still absent, her fears were awakened, and 
she noticed her husband cast uneasy glances 
towards the door whenever it was opened. She 
put on her bonnet after dinner, and went directly 
to the store. Mr. Rapp was standing at the door. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Forrest!” he said. ‘‘Where 
on earth is David to-day ?” 

‘“Isn’t he in the store ?” she asked, with her heart 
beating like a sledge-hammer. 

“Indeed, he isn’t. He came in for a minute 
early this morning, and handed me a ten-dollar 
bill, and mumbled out something about having 
forgotten to put it in the till. I couldn’t make 
out what he did say. He looked pale and sick, 
and I’m sure ought to have been in bed.” 

Without a word Mrs. Forrest hurried home. 

?”” she cried, pas- 


“You’ve been harsh 


“What did you say to him? 
sionately, to her husband. 
and cruel to him, IT know, and now he’s gone 
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I'll sit up with him. You heard what he said!” with | 
a bitter laugh. “Our son is not only a drunkard, 
but a thief. Let him stay there; I want to get 
accustomed to the disgrace which has come upon 
me, and a night with that object before me will | 
help me to realize it. Do you goto bed. I must} 
take his management out of your weak hands.” | 

“You won't drive him away, James! You'll | 
give him achance? You wi// give him one op-| 
into the wicked world, to be lost forever!” she | 
pleaded, with sobs. Her husband did not imme- 
diately answer her, but at last he said,— 

“T will not drive him away yet. He shall have 
one chance more ll make him | 
| understand that, when he can understand any- 
thing. Now leave me with him.” 

The poor mother crept weeping to her bed. She | 
| left the door partly open between the rooms, that 

she might watch |! 

Forrest sat rigid 





a single one. 


| 


woth husband and son. Mr. | 
and motionless, as if he was | 


}carved in stone, but the boy slept on heavily.| which he had treated his son, and he would have 
Towards morning he began to move uneasily in} liked to retract some of his words. Misfortunes, 


his seat, then raised his head from the table and | 
straightened himself rhe mother, whose 
}eyes had not closed through the whole of that 


up. 


}long night, could almost see the terrified expres- 
sion in his eyes when they fell on his father’s grim 
| figure opposite. Ie rose unsteadily to his feet. 

| “Stop, sir!” said his father, walking to him. 
| “*T have a few words to say to vou.” 

| What was said was in too low a voice for Mrs. 

| Forrest to hear. There were a few 

| tions, and when David answered one of them, he 
hung his head like a convicted criminal. 
|} she heard her husband’s stern voice for a few min- 
| utes longer, and David half staggered to the back 
door, opened it and passed out, 





| and years rolled by, Mr. Forrest gave up ex- 


brief ques- | 


Then! 


“Yes,” 


of the old house and its surroundings.’ 


away, and 1 shall never, never see my boy 
again!” 

“T told him what I said 1 would,” he answered, 
coldly. ‘One more chance I gave him for amend- 
ment. Yes, I told him he was a disgrace, a 
clinging disgrace, for I didn’t believe he would 








| 


reform. I gave him some money to replace what | 
he stole, and that was all. I don’t regret a word | 


I said. Reproach your own weakness. It isn’t | 


portunity to try to reform! Don’t turn him out} just to reproach me. Since he has chosen to leave | it. 


us, it is perhaps the best thing he could do.” 

But though Mr. Forrest spoke in this site, | 
he spared neither money nor labor to gain some 
tidings of his son. They traced him to a sea- 
port town, and then lost all trace as utterly 
as if the earth had closed over him. As months 


pectation of ever seeing him again, but the 
mother hoped still. The father grew more silent 
and sad. Time as it passed had taught him that 
he had erred in the harshness and bitterness with 


too, had pressed upon him. His crops had failed 
three years in succession, he had mortgaged his 
farm in order that he might live; and in a few 
days there was to be a foreclosure of the mort- 
| gage, and the old place must pass out of his hands. 
“It’s no use striving any longer, Sarab,” he 
said, drearily ; “I do not know where to look for 
help, and we must submit and leave the old home- 
| stead. Father was born here, as well as myself, 
| and I hoped,to die in the house in which he died. 
We'll barely have a roof over us at Myron Cot- 
tage, but at least it will be our own. We didn’t | 
think much of it when your aunt left it to you, 
} and now it’s our last refuge.” 
“It will outlast our time, James,” 


| , 
| 
| 
| 





she said, | 





the rain holds up,” 


“Come in, come in,” Mr. Forrest said. 
as wet as a rat.” 





sadly. “There’s no one to come after us, unless 
David comes home.” 

Mr. Forrest shook his head. He had long ceased 
to combat what he said was his wife’s monomania 
about the return of his son. She always insisted 
that in the family devotions he should be prayed 
for as still living, and with a cruel pang the father 
uttered the name of the boy he believed dead. 

“It will be our last Thanksgiving dinner on the 
old place,” he said, the day before Thanksgiving. 
“A lonely one, indeed. I wonder if in all the 
world there is a couple as lonely and desolate as 
we are.” 

She did not speak, but slipped her hand in his. 
He pressed it warmly, the faithful hand which had 
never wearied in its tender care of him, and there 
the old couple sat, silent and thoughtful. They 
did not need to speak. Each knew of what 
the other was thinking. The mother said in her 
heart, “Dear Lord, bring our boy back to us.” 
The father thought, “Lord, help us to bear pa- 
tiently the afflictions that are bringing our gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Thanksgiving Day dawned. It was a dismal 
day. The rain poured, the 
wind blew, the sodden leaves 
covered the earth, the whole 
landscape was dreary. 

“It’s pretty dismal, isn’t 
it, mother?” said the old 
man. “It’s a good thing we 
don’t expect guests in this 
storm. Well, I suppose we 
ought to be thankful for a 
shelter this weather, and 
food enough to keep us from 
starving.” 

“Is that all we have, fath- 
er?” asked his patient wife. 
“We have health, and 
hope”—— ; 

“Hope of what ?” he asked, 
smiling sadly. “I think, my) 
dear, you and I shook hands 
with hope long ago and bid 
it farewell.” 

“Hope of a home where 
all these Jongings and heart- 
aches will be over. O James, 
what can take that from 
us 

“You are right,” he said 
solemnly, ‘and I needed the 
We will make this a kind of sacramental day, 


and wrestle with our griefs, as Jacob did with the angel, 
until they bless us. 


Why, there is a traveller out in all 
! He looks as if he didn’t know which way to go.” 
iim in, Janes,” said his wife. “I’m glad the Lord 
some one to eat our Thanksgiving dinner with us.” 
iveller obeyed the call of the old man, and dashed 


into the yard. 


ger, this is a heavy storm; come in and stop until 
Mr. Forrest called out. “Put up your 
the stable there. We have no servants, and I 
ture into the rain to help you.” 

w minutes the traveller stooa at the threshold. A 
-built man, with a heavy Lrown beard and mous- 
ich nearly covered his face. 

“Why, you are 


my overcoat,” he answered, in a hoarse voice. 
our permission, I'll stop a minute in the hall and 


take it off.” 
He was a long time getting off his coat, and when he 


Mrs. Forrest was placing an ample meal on the 
he stranger walked to ‘he window and looked out. 
have a pretty place !.ere,” he said. “At least, it 
an attractive place in good weather.” 
answered the old man, with a sigh, 


“we are fond 
“Do you live alone here ?” 

“As you see,” he answered, shortly. He thought 
the stranger too inquisitive. “But dinner is ready. 
Take a seat.” 

The travelier noticed that at one place there was 
a handsome china plate, and in a glass near it, a 
bonquet of white chrysanthemums and red geran- 
iums. Naturally supposing that it was a seat of 
honor appropriated to guests, he moved towards 
Mrs. Forrest nervously waved him 
Not there, sir!” she cried. “Please take thi 


back. 


“ 


seat.” 
“Excuse me, madam,” as he took the indicated 
place. “I’m afraid you will be disappointed in 


the guest you expect, the storm is so severe. But 
he ought to have tried to come. There should be 
no vacant place at a Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“It is always vacant, sir,” Mr. Forrest said. “It 
is a notion of my wife’s to keep it for our boy, 
who left us fifteen years ago. You see, she has 
always kept his plate on the yearly returns of 
these days, and puts a bouquet of his favorite 
flowers near it. It seems to do her good to think 
he will come back some day.” 

“He will come back to it,” she said, quietly. 
“T’ve always felt sure that my boy would sit there 
face to face with me some day.” 

The stranger’s face worked convulsively. He 
suddenly moved towards the seat, and held out 
his arms to her. ‘Mother! mother!” he cried, 
with tears filling his eyes. “Don’t you know 
me? Father, mother, I’ve come back to you!” 

She fell in his arms with a glad cry. But the 
father made one step forward and fell unconscious 
on the floor. It was so unexpected, so almost im- 
possible, that the shoek overcame him. But joy 
seldom kills, and he was soon restored to con- 
sciousness, and learned with a feeling of rapture, 
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such as for many years he had not experienced, 


that his son had come back a reformed man. 

“I did not mean to run away when I left the 
house,” David said. “It was only when I was 
paying the money to Mr. Rapp that I realized the 
depth of my degradation, and I felt as if I could 
never look either of you in the face again. I 
shipped as a sailor in a vessel bound to Brazil, 
and when it reached there I left it, and found 
work up the country. I did not write, for I 
thought you’d rather think of me as dead. My 
business prospered, and then, after I had accu- 
mulated some property, I began to long for home, 
and for mother and for you. And so I have come 
back to see if you still care enough for me to take 
me back.” 

It was a Thanksgiving supper they had that 
night, for the interrupted dinner had been entirely 
forgotten. Do you think that three happier peo- 
ple could have been found in the world on that 
Thanksgiving Day ? 
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For the Companion. 


SONG OF THE HARVEST. 


Zhe gue harvest greets us,—brave toiler for bread, 
Good cheer! the prospect is brighter ahead; 
Like magic, the plentiful sunshine and rain 
Have ripened our millions of acres of grain; 
And the poorest, the wolf may keep from his door,— 
There'll be bread and to spare another year more, 
So sing merrily, merrily, 
Ss we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, 
In garner and bin. 


We hailed with delight, yet tempered with fear, 
The corn as it grew from the blade to the ear; 
Lest haply, though large is the surplus in store, 
That bread might be dearer for twelve months or more: 
But the sunshine and rain, how they ripened the grain 
That waited the sickle over hillside and plain! 
So sing merrily, merrily, 
As we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, 
In garner and bin. 


Oh, ne’er let us question the Wisdom that guides 
Our feet in green pastures, and for us provides; 
Who now, as aforetime, His glory dianlaea. 
In the bounty that crowns our autumnal days: 
Let the glad tidings echo the continent o’er, 
There'll be bread and to spare another year more! 
So sing merrily, merrily, 
s we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, 
In garner and bin. 


HENRY S. WASHBURN. 





For the Companion. 


THE BLUE-EYED GYPSY. 


The journey had been a long and weary one, 
through the spring rains and wild winds. And 
now that the gypsies had reached their camping- 
ground, there was little of the usual merriment in 
pitching the tents, making the fires, and preparing 
for work. ‘The old folks were rheumatic, the 
children croupy, the horses lame, and the dogs 
cross. 

As soon as food had been cooked, and garments 
dried by the out-of-door fires, the more vigorous 
of the gypsy women set off to tell fortunes and 
to beg, leaving their husbands and brothers at the 
entrance to the grove, betting on, or quarrelling 
about, the horses tied to the trees. 

One woman alone seemed to feel any responsi- 
hility about the children, who, having escaped 
from their grandmothers, were paddling through 
tiny pools, or stumbling around the embers of 
the noonday fire. Erect in form, with fine, deep- 
set, earnest eyes lighting up her bronzed counte- 
nance, this girl looked like an Italian Madonna. 
But her impatient words soon dispelled the illu- 
sion. 

After removing half-a-dozen little ones from 
danger, she mounted the steps of a gaily-painted 
wagon, which was evidently the aristocratic dwell- 
ing among the tents and ruder vehicles. It looked 
like the travelling saloon of some aspiring pho- 
tographer, the scarlet paint being highly decorated 
with scrolls of gilt, green anu black. 

Within, this wagon was even more gorgeous. 
The windows and berths were curtained in white, 
with red and yellow cords and tassels, like those 
of a steamboat. The long lockers that ran down 
the sides—serving for seats as well as for closets 
and wardrobes—were gaily upholstered, and the 
tloor was covered with a red and yellow oil- 
cloth. 

One end of this travelling mansion was parti- 
tioned off for a kitchen. It contained the tiniest 
of cooking stoves and a plaything of a table. 
Small cooking utensils hung on hooks on the 
wall. 

The owner of this mansion was no other than 
Tommy Fua, who styled himself the head of this 
particular band of the Romany, or gypsy race. 
Tommy was a short, stumpy gypsy, whose only 
dignity lay in the pompous airs he assumed. He 
scorned familiarity with his people, and but for 
the company of this, his last child, who had just 
entered the wagon, he would have lived alone 
among them. 

To keep up his state, he put on a show of roy- 
alty which was ludicrous when contrasted with 
his funny little figure and odd dress. He wore 
some young gentleman’s cast-off hunting-jacket 
of green, with short tail and gilt buttons; a red 
vest; trowsers both too small and tooshort; pink 
stockings, and heavy cowhide shoes laced up 
with coarse twine. He smoked all the time and 
breathed very hard, and always talked of “going 
with she to a somewhat warmer country.” But 
Knowing he would get homage from none else, he 
still remained with this gang. So he concluded 
to die by inches, increasing his asthma by out-of- 
door life in English fog and mist. 








The sun was setting. The men, having left 
their horses long enough to light the fires, a dozen 
tea-kettles had begun to sing, when another song, 
one of the “Romany Rye,” was heard in the dis- 
tance. Very soon a group of gaily-dressed 
women appeared, walking very erect, and sway- 
ing from side to side to keep time with their 
music. 

Evelyn Fua looked from the window of her 
little palace, and said to her father, “Here come 
Bess and Moll and the more of ‘em. What silver- 
weight of lies, think ye, they ha’ told since they | 
went forth ?” 

“Some of the fortunes they ha’ told mayhap 
to come true,” replied Tommy, who was a very | 
orthodox gypsy. 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“God made the earth to stand still, and why 
can never these folk be content to ’bide still on 
it?” cried Evelyn. 

“The wise uns do say that God make it so’t it 
be ever wheelin’ and rollin’ and tossin’ about like 
mad in the air. They do say it roll one way 
once a year, and t’oiher way once a day,” said 
Tommy. 

“Then why do that not satisfy the Romany, 
that they must be hever travellin’ about, asides of 
all that commotion ?” 


489 


to make too free at the Hall; and yer grand- 
mother, who were her waiting-maid, do fall in 
love with his fine eyes and lordly ways. One day 
them two makes hoff to a parson, who do marry 
them into one flesh and blood. °F then takes she 
to the Romany camp, and hever hafter she do be 
the miserablest girl alive. 

“She wor always afeard of hour folk, as though 
she think they be wantin’ to eat ’er for ’er white 
skin. Well, she give ’er blue heyes to yer mother ; 
and when her wor 2 month hold, she tramps hoff 


“Ah, but if they settle er down, there’d be four | in search of ’er father, bein’ then in their coun- 
walls around ’em and only ’oles of windows and | try. The hold man ’e wor a decent sextant of a 


doors to breathe through. ’E knows well when 
we were ’oused a winter at Dover ’ow I'd always 





| church, and ’e be hoverjoyed to see ’is lost child. 
| But when him gets a peep of the Romany baby, 


be to sit with my ’ead hout of window to breathe ? | ‘e takes the mother by the shoulder and puts ’er 


“Not if they ones can help, no good will come | Great wonder is’t that folk prisoned in four walls | in the road. None of the Romany do ‘unt ’er up; 
true to any of the farmer-folk! If they will that| the year round don’t be choked. Ye may talk | and her gay lark, bein’ weary of ’er tears, said ’e 
good come, why do they get their bread by stealin’, | about settlin’ down, child, but as long as there’s a | wor well rid of she. 
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instead of by honest 
work? I’m e’en sick 
of ’e mall, and I’d fain 
go away!” exclaimed 
the girl, with more of 
desperation than of 
anger in her tone. 

“Go? Why, ’e are 
always and ever go- 
ing! Where would ’e 
like to go more?” asked Tommy. 

“T’d like to go to a gypsy hanging!” exclaimed 
the girl, fiercely. 

The old man started. He did not rebuke her, 
for he stood in awe of the strong girl. 

“And see yer own flesh and blood swinging in 
the air for some small mistake, like in tradin’ of 
hosses >” exclaimed Tommy; adding, “Do ye 
forget that there is Romany blood in yer own 
veins, child ?” 

“I'd forget it if I could; but if I did, hother 
folk wouldn’t. I once spent one poun’ two-and- 
six for a hat and shaw]; and I e’en bought a per- 
esol to tilt o’er my ‘ead, and went into a church 
o’er to Elberton, to hear a bit about my soul and 
Him that have made me. And ye’d a thought a 
wild Hotmatot had come in, the way them fine 
ones do glower at me! I never went more. I’d 
draw the last drop of Romany blood out of my 
veins, so’t I could; and I'd be flayed alive of my 
gold-colored skin, to come out like hother folk. 
I’d e’en be sleepin’ a-side my mother, as I don’t 
remember of, in the church-yard, rather nor live 
this ’ere way. Only for you bein’ my rightful 
father, and old, I’d be gone from this royin’ 
life.” 

“Halt, ere hevil befall ye, child! Just so talk 
yer mother, and yer grandmother afore her. It 
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was the had ‘settle-down-blood’ in their veins 
that do hailed them,” said Tommy, 


“But when there’s shelter nowheres helse, her comes creepin’ back 


born a fool!” 


blue. 


” 


madam, 


shelter.” 


The lady smiled. 


The Atlantic did 
he succeeded well. 


i] 


could not decide it. 
One day, the gay 


“My mother do ’er best by the baby,—that wor yer mother, 
when she be growed, I marry she who heverybody call ‘Blue Bess,’ 
‘count of her heyes. She too had the poor, ‘settlin’-down-blood’ in 
her, and chafe and chafe at me to take a’ouse and work 


Three weeks after the above conversation on the 
young English mother advertised for a child’s nurse to cross the 
ocean with her. The first applicant was a handsome, dark 
lithe as a sapling, as straight as an arrow, and with eyes strangely 


to the camp. All the campers set up a great laugh at the ‘fine lady 
as was kicked back to the gypsies.’ But they do not’ave her long to 
chaff at, for she soon die of the cold and the tramp, and bein’ nigh 
to Hersley Green, they do bury ’er there. 


and 


as if I wor 
EVPSV Ways, a 


zirl, as 


“Have you ever been at sea ?” asked the lady. 
“Hover the channel to the Hisle of Wight, and back. ‘That's hall, 
was the reply. 
“But you'll be sea-sick ?” 
“No, lady, Pll stan’ up agin it. I will not be!” 
“Do you love children ?” 
“Love ’em? I loves naught helse !” 
“Will you promise to stay with me a year, if I pay your passage ?” 
“Pll stay my life, and I'll pay my hown passage.” 
“If you can do that, you can go without the care of a baby.” 
“Alone? And the strange ones will hask,*Who’s this one, with 
none to look hafter ‘er? And they’d e’en deny me work and 


“Have you friends in America ?” 

“1 ’ave no friends. My mother be laid in Hersley Green church- 
yard twenty year agone—afore I remembers. My father be laid aside 
of she last week of a ‘Tuesday.” 

“Have you any recommendation ? 


“Aye; the sextant of Hersley Green give me a line, sayin’ him did 
bury both he and she; and, to the best of his ability, that I wor their 
lawful wedded child—which same 1 be!” : 


The baby reached out his arms to go to her, and 


laid his pearly cheek confidingly against the dark one of the hand- 
some girl. It was a beautiful picture, and although the nurse's only 
recommendation was that her parents were buried in Llersley Green, 
she was engaged for the voyage. 


his best that time to humble human pride, and 
This lady, with many others, was a prisoner in 


her stateroom all the time. But no matter how the waves rolled, or 
j how the billows tossed the ship, the nurse and her boy were always on 
QIN " y deck, watching for, and shouting at, the approach of each great wave. 
on , ‘ Passengers and ofticers had discussed the girl’s nationality, buts they 


young purser, after patting the baby’s cheek and 
whistling to him, asked 
her, “Are you one of our 
English girls ?” 
“Yes sir,” was the state- 
ly reply. 
“From Cornwall, I sup- 
pose ?” 
“T ’ave lived in Corn- 
wall, sir.” 
“Or—Yorkshire ?” 
“I ’ave lived in York- 
shire, too.” 
“Where do your friends 
live ?” 
~, “T’ave none. They are 
hall dead, sir.” 
And then she walked 
away, laughing and chat- 


drop of the Stanley blood in ye, ye will fall back | tering to her little charge, and looking as uncon- 


>” 


to rovin’. Ye wor borned a-travellin’. 
“Pho! Put me down quiet and try me!” cried 
Evelyn. 


“Jt’s hin the blood, child, hin the blood! ‘There | 


wor once a great Queen in Haustria, named Heim- 
press Maria Theresha, who put her hand to settle 
our people. Her give ’em land and cottages and 
schools and work, and forbids them bein’ called 
‘gypsies,’ and give ema new name. Her Romany 
villages Jooks o’er fine, and the men work, and 
the women mind the ’ouse, and the children goes 
to school. And the Hempress be very proud of 
her ‘new peasants.’ Well, in one year’s time there 
isn’t one left; they be all off travellin’. It’s hin 
the blood, child!” 

“What hever made my grandmother such a fool 
as to marry one of the Romany?” asked the 
girl. 

“Romany love!” exclaimed Tommy, sentiment- 
ally. “Yer grandfather were a fine make of a 
fellow, with ever a pouch full of silver and a goold 
watch, and rings to his fingers, and plenty of lark- 
ish ways to him. Him could read and spell like 
a very parson, and sing and play music like Hor- 
fus of hold. When our people be camped near to 
Gowricly Castle, Lady Blanch would ‘ave him to 


scious as if she and he had the great steamer all 
to themselves. 

After landing, our little party had a long and 
wearisome journey. But no change of circum- 
stances either surprised or annoyed Evelyn. Noth- 
ing could draw her attention from her beautiful 
charge. 

As months wore on, the confidence of the mis- 
tress almost assumed the nature of a friendship, 
the manifestation of which she sometimes found 
it hard to repress. One day, when young master 
had begun to speak single words, and to walk 
about, he and his nurse were standing on the 
piazza, looking at the people hurrying by. Just 
then, three women, gaudily dressed in pink sun- 
bonnets, plaid shawls and red gowns, came up, 
each carrying an armful of baskets. 

Glancing at Evelyn a moment, they uttered 
some exclamations of surprise, ana stood still and 
stared at her. Then they addressed her in words 
that were strange to the persons who lingered to 
look at them. Evelyn drew herself up, and stared 
back at them in apparent surprise. Her look de- 
ceived them, and they passed on, singing © song, 
the chorus of which was, “The Romany Rye! 
| the Romany Rye!” 





hentertain her company, and calis him ‘the; When she had watched them till they disap- 


charming gypsy.’ 
“But my lady go a step too far, She suffer him 


| peared, she sank into a seat, her heart beating, 


‘her dark face flushed, and her blue eyes full of 
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the gypsy fire that lights the genuine black ones. ‘mistress had taught her to pray, and she whis- | she cried out, with an effort that almost choked ‘ well, for the old Squire never refused help to any 


: | 
Those few words were like a inagnet to draw her pered,— her,— 


after these women. She felt her feet moving of | ‘God, could I ever live this ere way? CouldI} “Madam, I’m a gypsy!” 


neighbor in trouble. 


Never shall I forget the night that little Amy 


their own accord, and against her will. She strug- | ’ear yer name a-cursed thus? Do I want to lie,| “I have long supposed you were,” was the calm Sylvester was born. She is a very pretty girl of 


gled to keep them down, but there was a power | and cheat, and steal, and die like one of the Rom- | reply. thirteen now, and must pardon me for my present 
of early association rising within her, and striv- | any—a dog’s death? God, if I ’ave a soul as| “And yet ye let me ’ave my baby? And ye be- allusion to her natal night,—or rather morning,— 
ing to overcome the “will” of which she had can go up, take a hold of me now in this ’ere | lieved in me?” for I never see her without thinking of it, and of 
boasted. dark. Shake hevery drop of the Stanley blood “Yes; but now you must tell me all.” The the narrow escape I had from a “watery grave” 


She caught the hoy in her arms, and almost | hout of me, and drag me back ’ome to my mis- | girl dropped into a chair, and in broken words | on the road for Dr. Cummings in her behalf, 


smothered him with kisses. Then carrying him | tress and my baby, and chain me there! But may- | told her all, from her earliest remembrance to the 


It was the twenty-ninth of October. There had 


in, she stood him beside his mother, saying,— hap they’ll call me a thief and set the hofficers on | day she took her “estate” from the pockets of| been rain and sleet for three days, a “regular 
“J will leave him with you, madam.” me! What’s in my pockets will buy me welcome | poor Tommy, and laid him in the grave. northeaster,” such as often occur in the State of 
Before the astonished lady could recover from | ere; but—there’s the soul! She told of her happiness in escaping from a} Maine at this time of the year. All three of us 
the start caused by her wild manner, the girl was| “But these ones would take my riches; and | life for which she had no taste, and of her cray-| boys had been out during the afternoon, search- 
gone! though my ‘will’ is writ and in my pocket, they’d | ings after a better one. She confessed the rising | ing for a flock of sheep that had strayed away 


Tea-time came, but she did not appear. The | ne’er send me to Hersley Green to sleep by he and | of the gypsy blood at the sight and the song of | into another town, upon the mountains. Addison 
baby’s bed-time came, but Evelyn was not there | she, and my old fool-grandmother, that do bring | the women she had followed, and her horror and | and George had experienced more hardship in the 


to aid in the mother’s nightly work of love. | all this on me!” disgust at the old familiar scenes in the camp. search than I, for they had found a part of the 
Inquiries were made in the neighborhood. Two} Throwing back her head, she cried,— She said, “I ran almost into their tent—where | flock on the further side of a brook, which the 
boys had seen her running very rapidly towards “God! God!” and reached up her outspread | them would glad take me, and then, and then—| rain had swollen to a river. The fleeces of the 
the outskirts of the city, with her nurse’s cap and | arms, as if to bring Him down to her help. God looked down from the stars and held me] sheep were soaked with water, and in driving 
apron on, without hat or shawl; that was all! As if in reply toa command from the skies, she | a-fast! I broke away, and ran and ran, and|them across the stream, the boys got very wet; 


When the lady went to her room for the night, | cried, still looking upward, “Aye, I'll do it; but | called, ‘’Elp me, God!’ And He did ’elp, and that | i 
she was surprised by finding a box on her table, | ye must e’en ’old me afast, fear the Stanley blood | blood be gone out of my veins! Will ye ’elp me 











n fact, were in the water for over an hour. 
I got home with a part of the flock at about 


with these words on it, badly written and badly | will rise a-more!’’ to’old on to God, to be a right woman, in place | four o’clock in the afternoon, but Add and George 
spelled: ‘Gode-by! Good blass u und baby.| Then away she flew through fields, into the | of a wild gypsy girl?” did not reach the house till after dark. They were 
furgiv me.” The box contained a set of valuable | road, past farms, and over a high bridge. When “Yes, I will; and if ever ‘the blood’ should rise | somewhat chilled, and after supper and a cup of 
jewelry! almost exhausted, she met a team, and asked the | again, come and tell me, and I will hold you, and | Jamaica ginger, went to bed to sleep off their 
Where could the girl have procured it? Had | driver,— God will hold you so that you cannot go,” was | fatigue and cold. 
she stolen it, and then fled for fear of arrest? Who| ‘Will ye show a poor, lost girl her way back | the noble reply. We had been asleep two or three hours, when 
was this strange creature ? to her mistress, in Buxton Square ?” Evelyn burst into a flood of tears, and said, “I | rap—rap—rap—came a rousing summons at the 
The wild laugh, the merry song, had awakened “You’re running away from it now, child. If | do feel like an hiron chain have been tight round | outer door. It was repeated two or three times; 
a slumbering chord in the girl’s heart. She was me, and have|we heard it at intervals between the gusts of the 
born in the wild wood and reared in almost sav- aeestes ba 7 ; broke and fell off.” | storm. After a while I heard the Squire call out, 




















age freedom. But she had grown up with higher 
tastes and with more conscience than most of her 


The blood was 
quelled, and the 





people. For years she had rebelled , chain was 
against her fate, and at the earliest f broken 
opportunity had broken her fetters and from that 
fled. hour. 


She had now learned to read, andto 74 
write a little. She had gone to God’s = / 
house, and heard of Him as the loving 
Father of all His creatures, high and 
low, and she had prayed to Jesus to 
hold her strong when she dreamed of 
the camp-fires and the exciting life of 
the Romany. She thought the battle 
was fought, though she often remem- 
bered old 'Tommy’s words, ‘The Stan- 
ley blood be in thy veins, child, and it 
will rise up yet!” 

The refrain of the song came to her 
as the song of the wood-bird comes to 
his caged mate. But she had no bars 
to beat. The wild gypsy blood flew to 
her face, and she panted for one more 
glimpse of Romany life. She was over- 
powered, forgot her pledge of honor, 
her love of her mistress, and her almost 
adoration of the boy. 

She ran on in the direction she had 
seen the gypsies go. It led into a 
long street, which changed into a road; and 
very soon she was in the open country. She ~, 
met a boy and asked him if he had seen three! you can climb 
women with pink sunbonnets, carrying baskets. |on to the load, 
He replied,— |Vll take you 

“No, but there's twenty of ’em half a mile on, | there,” said the 
in a grove—gypsy-tramps, stealin’, and tellin’ | old man, kindly. 
fortunes, and beggin’.” | This was noeasy job, as the load consisted of | Settling 

She had no heart to defend her people, but she | rolls of leather. It was very heavy, and the | down in- 
rushed on to join — she thought, to embrace | horses were slow. ‘The old man sat in front of | to a sen- 


them. | the leather, where he soon fell asleep, and snored | sible,lov- 

The shadows had fallen, and the grove was frightfully and long. able woman, she 
dark, save for the lights of the camp-fires by | When within a mile of the city he roused him- | became the strong 
which the gypsy women were getting their sup-| self and said,— dependence of the 


pers. The blaze danced and leaped, casting its 


“It’s well you’re not afoot and alone, for there’s | mistress who had 
red glow on their faces, and adding brilliancy to | a gypsy camp in that ash grove, and some of | believed in her, and held her by the silken ties of | 
their eyes. They were all in high glee, as if the them are prowling about all night, stealing hens | sympathy and of love. 





day had been one of great prosperity. | and garden stuff. They’re an evii crew, the world ee en 
Evelyn seated herself behind a great tree, on | over, and I’ve heard they boast of havin’ no 
a hillock overlooking the camp. She saw the | God!” For the Companion. 


laughing matrons running from the fires to their| “Do any of the good ones hoffer ’em a God >” 

tents and wagons, with steaming dishes. She | asked Evelyn, solemnly. GOING FOR THE DOCTOR. 
ar » shri istle » ITV CE | “ 20k They’ § "tw 

heard the shrill whistle, and the merry call of the I reckon not. They're the sort that don’t want By ©. A. Stephens. 

men, for the girls and boys to come to supper. | to do better,” said the old man. 





She saw the jugs uncorked, and watched the} And here ended the conversation on the evange- In the rurat county where the writer lived 
progress of the revelry, doubting only as to the | lization of the gypsies! when he was a boy, going for the doctor was an 


best time for making herself known, and casting 


About one o'clock in the morning the good-na- | event of frequent occurrence. There were twelve 


‘“Who’s there ?” 

“Tt’s me,” replied a troubled voice, one we in- 
stantly recognized. 

“Well, but who’s ‘me’ ?” demanded the Squire. 

“Bobbie Sylvester. And please, sir, my folks 
wants you to send one of the boys after the doc- 

tor, quick !” 

An exclamation of wrath and indignation 
from Add and George; also a chain of com- 
ments, which it is not necessary to remember. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” we 
Sipe heard the old Squire call out. But 

GP ag just then we heard the murmur of 
oi grandmother’s voice, and 
a moment later heard 
her coming up the stairs 
to speak to us. 

“Boys !” said she, ‘one 
of you must ride to the 
village for the doctor for 
the Sylvesters.” 

“But, grandma, it’s a 
terrible night,” expostu- 
lated Add. 

“T know it, boys,” said 
grandma. “It is a bad 
night, but somebody 
must go.” 

“Let Sylvester go him- 
self, then!” cried George, 
angrily. 

“Well, but you know 
he hasn’t any horse, and 
has rheumatism,” said 
the old lady. 

“It’s your turn,George,” 
said Add. 

“Yes,” said I; “it’s your 
turn, George.” 

“T won’t!” exclaimed 
George. “I’m sick; and 
just hear that rain and 
wind.” 

“You're no worse than 
we are!” exclaimed Add and I; “and it’s your 


| turn to go.” 


“I wish there never was a baby!” cried George, 
in a great passion. 

We could hear a murmured consultation going 
on below, and soon the old Squire came tramping 
up the stairs. “Christopher,” said he,—I knew 
what that meant,—“you didn’t get so wet or have 
so hard a time searching for the sheep this after- 
noon as George had.” 

“That’s so!” shouted George. 

“And I think you better go,” continued the old 





in her lot once more with her own people. tured old man left Evelyn at the “square,” say- | or thirteen families in the district, or neighbor- | 


Rising softly, she made a circuit which brought | ing, “Good-night; I hope your late hours won't | hood, but the nearest physician lived in a village 
her in the rear of the camp, and from a nearer | lose your place for you.” | seven or eight miles distant. Children were nu- 
point gazed at the jaunty-looking women and the Evelyn looked up and saw the faint glimmer | merous, and children everywhere are subject to 
gay-hearted men, She yearned towards the little | from the nursery lamp. Then she sat down on | attacks of croup and to other infantile afflictions. 


children, and wondered whether or not they fared | the door-steps—watched and dozed till daybreak. | Fevers were not unfrequent. There were broken 


better than gypsy babies in England. | At the first stir within, she rang the bell. A ser- | limbs, and cuts from axes, scythes, etc., that de- 
The night was cold, and she was chilled by the | vant answered it, and cried in surprise, — manded at once professional attention. 

dew falling on her uncovered shoulders. She was| “What have you been out so early for? Is the} In such emergencies, the families cf the sufferers 

thirsty, too. So the warmth of the fires near the | baby sick ?” went to the “old Squire” for some one of his house- 


tents, and the fragrance of the steaming coffee,| Without replying. she rushed up the stairs, and | hold to ride for the doctor, for he had a saddle, 
added their arguments for her to make herself | met her mistress on the landing. “O Evie!” she | also a light spring-board, and kept three or four 
known. cried. ‘Where have you been ?” horses. 

While she had lingered, the jugs had continued “Will ye believe me if 1 tell ye?” the girl} So it happened that we three boys, living at 
to be used, and their contents soon began to | asked, as she shivered and shook before her mis-| home there, had to dear the burden of this ser- 
affect the men. They sang boisterous songs, | tress, adding, “Hit’s in the blood! I could not | vice, and it was sometimes a heavy one. To be 
and told coarse stories, and just as she had | ‘void it! But hit’s driv’ hout this night, ne’er to| roused out of sound sleep and a warm bed at 





stepped towards a tent-door, angry words rose. | come back more!” twelve o’clock of a winter night, to ride seven 
In a moment two men were fighting and swear-| The lady was startled. She thought the girl | miles through storm and snowdrifts, is enough to 


ing, and women and children were screaming and | was mad. |make any boy grumble. We used to wish some 
trying to separate them. | “Do ye believe in me, madam, and will ye take | terrible wishes at such times. 

Other men rushed out from tents and wagons, | me back the same as afore ?” Whenever, on some stormy night, a hurried 
shouting, “Fight it out now, lads, it’s been brew-| ‘Put this blanket round you, and tell me every- | knocking was heard at the front door, I remember 
in’ long!” “Give it to him, Bill!” “Aim at his | thing about yourself,” said the lady. that George would start up in angry apprehension, 
eyes, Tom!” 4 | “But then ye’ll scorn me, and ’ate me, and take | and condense his opinion of the summons in the 

The first act in this wild-wood drama had | my baby from me, an’ give ’im to another one?” | single pithy exclamation, “Another one!” Then, 
touched a chord that would not then be silenced. | ‘Not if you tell me all.” jon the instant, we would begin to reckon whose 
But the second had broken it. Evelyn looked up Evelyn drew up her tall form, and clenched her | turn it was to go for the doctor, for we took turns 
to the stars, remembered the God to whom her right fist, as if to return an expected blow, Then | in going. That one of us must go, we knew fy!l 





gentleman, 
| That-settled it; I knew that grumbling would 
be useless, so I began to dress—and contented 
myself by flinging a small squash at the jubilant 
George as I went down stairs. 

They rigged me up prodigiously—buttoned me 
In the Squire’s old buffalo coat (it was a huge 
fit for a boy thirteen), and tied a woollen com- 
forter around my neck, and another one over the 
top of my cap, to hold that on my head and keep 
my ears warm. Wool socks, a pair of large boots, 
and some heavy mittens completed my outfit. 

Grandmother went to the stable and looked to 

| the saddle herself. It was put on one of our 
strong farm-horses, “old Jeff.” I mounted; 
grandfather pulled the great door of the stable 
| open, and I spurred the horse out into the rain and 
| darkness. 
After a few moments outside, I could see ob- 
| jects, in outline. Bat so much rain had fallen 
that the road was completely saturated. The 
| horse went half-way to his knees at every 
| jump. 

I got on pretty well, however, until I came to 
the great meadow, two miles from home, where 
the road crossed a wide extent of low ground and 
a large brook.. There was a plank-bridge thirty 
feet long above the hed of the stream. The brook 

} vas now very high--a good deal higher, in fag 
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than any of us had anticipated. It had risen 
several feet since nightfall. 

The moment I came to the meadow I realized 
that probably there was water all over it, and also 
in the road, extending back two hundred yards 
from the bridge to the foot of the hill. I could 
not see how it looked, and, of course, did not fully 
realize how high and rapid the stream had grown. 
Old Jeff splashed through the water till we came 
near the bridge. There the water was up to my 
feet, in the road. 

On pulling up, I could hear it rushing and swirl- 
ing along over the bridge. 1 supposed the bridge 
was undisturbed, for there were heavy stones laid 
on the planks ateachend. I could not see anything 
—save a black expanse all round me. Hesitating 
a moment, I summoned up my courage and dug 
my heels into old Jeff’s sides. He went forward 
till his feet touched the first planks. There he 
stopped and snorted. I struck him with my 
spurs. He gave a leap forward and seemed 
to strike his feet on planks. But, as was after- 
wards ascertained, some of them were washed 
out, and all of them were afloat. At his next 
spring his legs went down amongst them. Then 
the full force of the current struck him, he rolled 
over sidewise, and horse and boy went off the 
lower end of the bridge, in twelve or fourteen feet 
of swift water. 

It is needless to say that I was holding to the 
beast’s mane for dear life. As we rolled over the 
“stringer” of the bridge, I was partly under the 
horse. We went under the surface at once; I dis- 
tinctly touched bottom with my left foot, but 
clutched the horse’s mane with both hands and 
hugged the saddle with both legs. It seemed to 
me that we rolled completely over before we came 
to the surface of the water again; but immedi- 
ately went under again, and, a moment later, 
the horse got foothold in shallower water, and 
floundered out on the further side of the brook. 

If I had let go of him, I should certainly have 
been drowned; for the skirts of the big buffalo 
coat had been driven by the swift current over my 
head, and with all those water-soaked clothes on, 
not even a powerful swimmer could have got out 
of such a surging current. I felt as if I weighed 
a ton. 

My cap was gone, and with it, my comforter. I 
wasn’t very much frightened—I hadn’t had time 
to be, though I remember thinking when we rolled 
off the end of the bridge, that no doctor would 
get to the Sylvesters’ that night. 

The horse waded off the meadow to a set of 
bars, and got back into the road again; and on 


| over arocky bottom. The 








coming to the foot of the hill on the other side, 
I dismounted and part- 
ly wrung some of my 
clothes, though it still 
rained heavily. If I had 
not been on the further 
side of the stream, I’m 
sure I should have gone 
home, for I felt awfully 
cold and homesick. 

The road was badly 
gullied, and I had still 
another bridge to cross ; but the stream 
there was not so rapid, and after recon- 
noitring the bridge as well as I could 
in the dark, I ventured upon it, and 
found that I could pass over it. 

I do not think I was more than an 
hour and a half reaching the village. 
It was so dark that I with difficulty 
found the doctor’s house, though I 
knew the place well. A moment 


I am going to wait till it gets light before I try it | chamois, too inhospitable for the marmot, and too 


again.” 

“You are a pretty fellow,” said he; “why didn’t 
you tell me of that before ?” 

“T was afraid you might 
not come,” said I, “‘and it 
was my business to get a 
doctor.” 

“Go ahead, then,” said 
he, grittily ; “let’s try it.” 

“No, thank you,’ said 
I. “Once in that brook is 
enough for me in one 
night.” 

“Well, then,” said he, 
“do you know any ford :” 

I knew one two miles 
above, where the stream 
was ordinarily shallow, 


road was like porridge, 
but we reached the ford, 
tried it carefully, and 
at length got across the 
stream without swim- 
ming. The remainder of 
the way was compara- 
tively uneventful; and 
we reached the Sylves- 
ters’ just as day began to 
dawn. Four old ladies were 
there before us. 

They greeted the doctor with 
great glee. He was late—but all 
was well. iI 

Nevertheless, that was a good 
trip for young Dr. Green. The | 
folks thereabouts said that he \\| 
must be a staunch young fellow 
to turn outon such a night. The | 
doctor told me a while ago that | 
that ride was worth a thousand | 
dollars to him. ‘ Well, then, 
doctor, suppose we divide that 
thousand,” I said 

“Why,” said ne, “what for?” 

“Well, I went after you that night, and piloted 
you up there,” said I. 

“That’s true,” said he, “but you must collect 
your fee of the patients, as I do.” 


“Little there’s left for me when you are done | love of heaven!” 


with them,” said I. 
I found my cap and comforter, about a fort- 


night after that, in a tree, below the meadow. 








THE GUIDES OF THE ALPS. 


The Matterhorn rises between Switzerland 
and Italy, lifting its gigantic pyramid of rock 
fifteen thousand feet above the sea. Its awful 
grandeur and weird beauty are unrivalled 
throughout the whole Alpine range. For cen- 
turies the Matterhorn defied all attempts of 
men to reach its summit. On the 14th of July, 
1865, Edward Whymper, the now celebrated 


iater I dismounted, and knocked at the doctor’s | English mountain-climber, after many futile efforts 
door. After a while a window was raised, and | in former years, reached the top of “the impos- 


Dr. Cummings asked what was wanted. I told 
him, and I can safely assert that he did not seem 
overjoyed. 

“How are the roads ?” he asked, after some hes- 
itation. 

“Pretty bad.” 

“Hum! And the bridges ?” 

I replied that I thought one of them had been 
washed away. 

“Washed away ? How did you get over them ?” 

“My horse swam through.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,”’ said the doctor, “I’m about 
used up, and have just come in from a hard ride. 
You call Dr. Green. He’s a young man, just 
settled here. I don’t want to be hoggish with him. 
Call Dr. Green.” 

Dr. Green was a young homeopathist who had 
come to the village the year before. It was said 
that Dr. Cummings did not like him, also that 
Dr. Green reciprocated the feeling. 

“Shall I tell Dr. Green that you sent me for 
him ?” I asked, as I got on my horse. 

“No, don’t say a word about that,” exclaimed 
Dr. Cummings. 

I then went to Dr. Green’s door, and did my 
errand there. “Have you been for Dr. Cum- 
mings ?” was his first question. 

“Yes,” said I, “and he sent me to you.” 

‘“‘He’s a shirk,” said the young doctor, “but T'll 
go.” 

He came out directly, saddled his own horse 
and set off with me—asking no questions about the 
road. It still rained, and the wind was in our 
faces. I led the way. The doctor followed. He 
kept up pretty well. He had on a suit of yellow 
oil-skin, and I could see that some ways back. 

When we got to the hill near the meadow, I 
drew the rein, and told him about the bridge. 
“You can try it,” said I, “if you want to, but 


sible mountain.” He was accompanied by three 
friends, and three experienced guides. When 
they raised their flag on the mountain-top, the 








astonished people in the valleys greeted it with 
cheers. The ascent had been made without mis- 
hap. The elated men started on their descent, 
hoping to meet the applause of Europe for their 
daring. 

But the journey downw®rds was marred by a 
terrible tragedy, which snrouded 
their triumph in a horrible gloom. 
Their rope parted. Whymper’s 
three friends and one of the guides 
fell down a precipice four=thou- 
sand feet high, and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. 

Alpine tragedies are frequent. 
Still, when we consider the’ extent 
of travel across these giant moun- 
tains, the wonder is that the loss 
of life is not greater. Hundreds of 
people are taken over the glaciers and up the 
mountains every summer. The desire for moun- 
tain-climbing, which has grown immensely during 
the last fifty years, has developed a-elass of men 
whose business it is to lead travellers through the 
dangerous regions. These are the guides. ~ 

The guides are to the Alps what the pilots are to 
the sea. 

These guides are natives of the Alpine villages. 
In their youth they become familiar with every 
nook and cranny of the earth giants. They roam 
from their pleasant hamlets to the desolate and 
frightful valleys above, containing miles of bould- 
ers, débris, stones, sand and mud; where there are 





but few trees, and these placed so high as to be 
almost out of sight ; where no human being dwells ; 
| where there are no birds in the air, nofish in the 
waters; where the mountains. are too steep for 


repulsive even for the eagle. 

Guides earn from six to twenty franes per day 
(one dollar and a quarter to four dollars), accord- 
ing to the nature of their duties, the degree of 
peril to be encountered 


liberality of the party em- 
ploying them. 

As a general rule, they 
are not reliable after they 
are fifty years of age. 
They need to be young, 
in the prime of life, strong, 
vigorous, with iron con- 
stitutions, perfect health, 
perfect hearing, unfalter- 
ing nerves. Yet the first 
man who ascended Mont 
Blanc was Balmat, the 
old guide of De Saussure. 
He was seventy-two at 
the time. He perished af- 
terwards in a vain atiempt 
to penetrate one of the 
gloomy gorges accessible 
only to the raven and the 
lammergeyer. 

A year ago an English- 
man, his son, and two 
{ guides ascended Mont 
| Blanc. Being experienced 
climbers, the Englishmen 
refused to use a rope, 
though the guides had provided 
two. The guides insisted, the 
others refused. “There is no 
danger. We have been here be- 
fore.” All went well for a while, 
until, in crossing a glacier, the 
young man disappeared, with a 
fearful cry. He had fallen into 
a crevasse. 

“A thousand francs to the man who 
saves my son!” shouted the father. 

“Monsieur, it is impossible. The 
crevasse is deep; it may be hundreds 
of feet to the bottom,” replied the elder 
i guide. 

“Five thousand francs! Try for the 
“Monsieur, he may be dead. There is 10 sound.” 
“Dead or alive, ten thousand francs to the man 

who brings him up!” 

“Monsieur, it is not the money. It is the impos- 
sible.” 

“Here !” 

This was the cry of the other 
guide, a young man but little 
over twenty. 

“Tie these ropes together! 
Hold them; I will descend.” 

The crevasse was but three 
feet wide at the top. The guide 
slipped in. He was slowly 
lowered by arms that gained 
strength from the horror of the moment. Fifty 
feet of the rope disappeared, one hundred, one 
hundred and fifty. A cry arose from the icy 
depths,— 

“Stop !? 

The guide had landed upon a narrow ledge of 


in their journeys, or the | 










































































‘in the Alps. Immense glaciers surround it. An- 
toine Courdet, a Swiss guide, crossed the Schreck- 
horn glacier, one bright summer morning, with a 

| fellow-guide, and two Americans. Of this party 

, Antoine alone, two days after, returned to the vil- 
lage hostelry from which they had sect out. 

| All had gone well until the party had neared 
the summit. There they met with a shower of 

|rocks and stones which came shooting down the 

/ mountain, accompanied by loud reports like the 

| discharge of cannon. 

Some of these fragments must have weighed 
|tons, judging from their size, and they ranged 
downward to mere pebbles. They were shot with 
the velocity and precision of bullets, and upon 
this little mountaineering party they had the effect 
of warlike projectiles, for only Antoine escaped 
unhurt. The rest were killed. Antoine owed his 
salvation to an overhanging rock, beneath which 
he crawled when he heard the first report. 

These stone showers are among the chief dan- 
gers of Alpine climbing. Crevasses may be 
avoided or crossed by extreme care, but from fly- 
ing rocks there is scarcely any safety. Huge por- 
tions of rocky cliffs are rent asunder by heat and 
frost, and they finally burst from their lodgments 
without warning, with a noise like that of a bat- 
tery of artillery. They sweep down the moun- 

tains, destroying everything before them. Some- 
| times they dislodge great masses of earth and 
| snow which thunder down to the valleys in the 

} form of an avalanche. 

There are times when it requires very little to 
start a snow-slide, or, to use a more appropriate 
term, a snow-rush. Much depends upon the 
| quantity and quality of the snow and the angle of 
the slope upon which it lies. 

Jean Daucet took a visitor up Mont Rosa. 
They stumbled from a shelving rock upon a steep 
bank of snow, which started downwards with fu- 
rious velocity, carrying them in its cold embrace. 
On and on they went, now buried far beneath the 
surface, in danger of death by suffocation, or by 
being thrown off the mountain-side into some deep 
gully. 

Now some upheaval of the snow would throw 
them into the air, and send them bounding along 
the crust until they sank again out of sight. A 
mass of snow a mile long and five hundred feet 
wide was in motion. It dashed fiercely down the 
mountain. 

The men lost consciousness. When they recoy- 
ered their senses they were lying far apart. Dau- 
cet’s head was above the snow, and only one of 
his companion’s legs could be seen. After strenu- 
ous efforts, Daucet extricated himself and rescued 
his comrade in distress. They found that a row 
of gigantic boulders had stopped their course, pre- 
venting them from going over a dizzy precipice 
down which a portion of the avalanche was still 
pouring. 

The Alpine life-preserver is the rope. Without 
this, successful climbing is impossible, and life is 
needlessly risked. A rope, an alpenstock, or long 
pole with a sharp iron end, and an ice axe, are the 
guides’ stock in trade. 

The rope in general use is manilla, weighing a 
little over an ounce 
to the foot, and ca- 
pable of sustaining 














ice where the crevasse widened and yawned hun- 
dreds of feet below him. Upon this ledge he 
found the youth stunned and bleeding. His fall 
had been broken by the ice axe on the end of his 
alpenstock. It dug into the walls as it went 
down, breaking the fall. The ledge had 
saved him. The guide took the rope from his 
own waist, and fastened it around the uncon- 
scious youth, who was pulled to the surface 
by the men above. 

The rope was again lowered for the guide, 


who ascended without harm. The young man was 
carried down the mountain to an inn. Ina few 
days he had recovered sufficiently to return to 
England. But the guide was forgotten. He never 
received the reward. But he would have acted as 
he did without that incentive, for the Alpine guides 
are, as a rule, brave and kind-hearted. 

The Schreckhorn is thirteen thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-four feet high. It is the deepest 





and stiffest, and one of the most laborious, climbs gering their own. 
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from one hundred to 
two hundred feet long 
and is fastened about 
the waist of every 
member of the party, 
who, marching in 
single file, twelve or fifteen feet 
apart, keep the rope perfectly taut 
at every step. 

As a rule, however, the Alpine 
guides are careful and brave. Their principal 

danger often comes from the foolhardiness of 
the people who look to them for protection, 
but who refuse to follow their advice. Some 
travellers persist in crossing glaciers without 
using ropes, or in ignoring the instability of 
new snow, or in talking continually, and 
thereby exhausting themselves before they 
are half-way up the mountain. 

They walk into crevasses with their eyes 
turned skywards, and the guide risks his life 
in pulling them out again. They refuse to 
husband their strength, and the guide has to 
carry them down steep paths barely a foot 
wide, with a frowning wall of rock on one 
hand, a thousand-foot precipice on the other, 

and a swaying body on his back. 

In climbing the Alps, both tourists and guides 
take their lives in their hands. But the tourists 
are emboldened to the risk by a love of adventure 
or a foolhardy daring. They risk their lives need- 
lessly. But the guides make it their daily work. 
They are protectors, pilots, rescuers. Upon them 
| depend the lives of hundreds of people, and to 
| save or protect these lives they are forever endan- 
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Alpine climbing is the pastime of hundreds of | squeeze the water out; and a moment later 
people who are possessed of a restless desire to | escorted him affectionately to their retreat in the 


scale the awful heights. This is a good thing for 
the guides in a financial sense. 


Sut in the Eng- | 
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bow of the launch. 
The fate of “Jeff Davis’ was a sad one. 


The | a hundred and fifty feet above the stream. 





barely ten yards wide, while its depth is fathom- 
less. The Rocks, which are chiefly magnesian 
limestone, rise perpendicularly from a hundred to 
When 





lish organization known as the Alpine Club, | ladies of Norfolk, Va., organized a fair in aid of | the sun declines, and part of the Rock lies in 


mountain-climbing has become a sort of mania. 
The members of the Alpine Club seek to reach 
the tops of all the most difficult mountains in 
Christendom. ‘This done, they turn like Alexan- 
der and sigh for more worlds to conquer. ‘Their 
purpose is not scientific discovery, but adventure. 
‘They have reached the point at which they sneer 


at the chances of danger, and make it an object | and especially the ladies’ hair. 
of ambition to dispense with guides since three | 


members of the club, Messrs. Cust, Colgrove and 

Hawood, ascended the Matterhorn alone. Yet few 

people are likely to follow in their footsteps. 
TimotHy QUILL. 
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ETERNAL LIGHT. 


When joy’s gold and purple dies, 
When her day is done, 
Faith shines through the Arctic skies 
Like a midnight sun, 
—German, 
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For the Companion, 


MONKEYS AT SEA. 


Sailors pick up many pets in foreign ports to 











carry to sea with them, and unfortunately for the 
monkeys, they are the favorites. Nearly every ship 
homeward bound from tropical waters carries 
one or more of these ridiculous nuisances, who 
usually manage to keep the crew in roars of 
laughter at their pranks, the officers in a painful 
state of suppressed amusement or laborious grav- 
ity, and the cook in helpless rage. 

The United States steamship John Adams, re- 
turning from the East 
Indies, brought home 
a monkey which occu- 
pied all hands in pro- 
tecting the chickens 
from his attack. He 
would not kill them, 
but seemed possessed 
to scare them nearly 
to death, and twist 
their necks almost to 
the last gasp. 

Finally the chicken- 
coop was brought aft 
upon the quarter-deck, 
where the officer of the 
watch and = quarter- 
were always j 
close at hand; conse- 
quently the monkey 
kept away for 
some days, until he 
could endure the loss 
of his favorite pastime 


- 


master 


was 


no longer, and was 
obliged to resort to 
strategy. 


One afternoon, when 
an officer off duty was 
on deck, reading, and 
the was 
trimming sail, he no- 
ticed the monkey cir- 
cling round, playing 
with his tail, and grad- 
ually approaching the 
his 
book, he looked steadi- 
ly at the monkey, who 


watch busy 





coop. Lowering 
ie) 


slunk away. 

This repeated 
several times, until the 
officer pretended to be 
absorbed in his read- 


was 


ing, and waited for developments. 

Presently along came the monkey again, chas- 
ing his tail as before, until close to the coop, 
when, quick as a flash, he reached in, grasped a 
fowl by the neck, gave it a vicious wrench, and 
then resumed his gyrations, apparently as much 
interested by the tip of his tail as if chickens did | 
not exist. 

When the Jno returned from the Mediterranean 
in 1866, she had on board eleven monkeys, who 
made their bed in the bow of the launch, which 
was bottom-up on frames raised above the deck. | 
They retired promptly at sundown, and after they | 
were quiet, the officers would amuse themselves | 
by going under the boat and calling them, when | 
the eleven little heads would appear together in a| 
bunch, each face expressing an animated interro- 
gation concerning the cause of the disturbance, so 
exceedingly droll that all observers were convulsed 
with laughter. 

A discussion arising concerning the ability of | 








monkeys to swim, one of them was thrown over-| of Jubbulpore, and only 


hoard, while the ship was becalmed. An end of 
the signal halliards was tied round his waist. 
When the astonished anima’ rose to the surface, 
he wiped the water from his eyes with his fore- 
paws, struck out bravely for the ship, and reach- 


























fed. In the morning the cook built the fir 


|from the source of the 





| 


| the Washington and Lee Asso- 
| ciation, and borrowed Jeff as an 


attraction. Once within the 
building, the monkey broke 
away from his keeper and for 
several hours made sad havoc 
with the eatables, fancy work, 


At last a policeman captured 
him and he was taken to the jail 
until morning, when two patrol- 
men brought him home in an 
express wagon. The exposure 
to the night air and in the damp 
cell undermined his health, and 
he died of pneumonia soon after- 
wards on board the United States 
Steamship New Hampshire. 

One of our merchant-ships, 
homeward-bound from the China 
Seas, was overrun by a small 
menagerie of pets, and among 
them was a monkey called Nan- 
pin, which possessed great intel- 
ligence. 

He belonged to one of the 
crew, and would stay on deck 
during his owner’s watch, follow 
him aft to the wheel, and perch 
on his shoulder, and when eight 
bells struck, would go below, 
crawl into his box in the fore- 
castle and sleep, until the watch was called again. 

The cook caught him in the act of stealing some 
bread from the galley, and threw hot 
water upon him. After this, there was 
war between them, until one day a 
bucket of dirty water and sand, which 
had been used in scrubbing the boats, 
was left on top of the galley. 

On the door-step below sat the cook, 
peeling yams with a hatchet. The mon- 
key saw his opportunity, and capsized 
the bucket neatly over the cook’s head. 

Constant skirmishing was carried on 
between the dog, cat and monkey, the 
latter usually having the advantage, be- 
cause he could come down some loose 
rope upon the dog’s back, pull his ears, 
and be up again out of reach before the 
astonished dog could turn. The cat was 
once asleep upon the spare spars when 
he was rudely awakened from dreams of 
fat mice, and sitting up on his haunches, 
began to yell and claw the air. Under- 
neath was Nan-pin on his back, his feet 
against the spars, while he pulled the 
cat’s tail down between them with all his 





strength. 
When the ship 
ran into’ cold 


weather the mon- 
key’s box was put 
in a corner of the 
galley where he 
could be warm. 
On stormy nights 
the cook would 
swing back the 
oven door, and 
put in box and 
all, to Nan-pin’s 
great delight. 
One night the 


ship rolled so 
heavily that the 
door swung 


round and latch- 


























shadow, you see that it is no longer daz- 
zlingly white, but weather-stained and 
yellowish. Yet it is beautiful and calm 
and silent, and we could have spent long 
days floating about on the green river in 
so fair a prison. 

It is only here and there that the chan- 
nel is so narrow. At other places the 
stream widens into broad, calm reaches. 
But the “gleaming pass” has one sad memory, 
which was recalled when the boatmen pointed out 
to us some dark objects, like swallows’ nests, 
clustered along the white marble. 

These are the homes of hornets and wild bees, 
which at certain seasons become so dangerous 
that those who go up the river must do so with 
the utmost precaution, and in perfect silence. In 
fact, many people prefer a visit to the Rocks by 
moonlight, as much on account of the bees as for 
the sake of the soft, beautiful white light which 
lends its dreamy mystery to those pale, spirit-like 
crags. 

The story of the bees is that some years ago 
Messrs. Armstrong and Boddington, engineers on 
the Bombay railroad, were surveying, seeking the 
best site for the Nerbudda Bridge. They had been 
warned on no account to fire a gun, or otherwise 
disturb the bees. Unable, however, to resist the 
temptation offered by flights of rock-pigeons, they 
did fire, and forthwith down came angry hordes 
of bees, from which there was no escape. 

Driven to desperation, both, in their agony, 
threw themselves into the water, but it was of 
small avail. The exasperated swarms hovered 
above them, and stung them pitilessly as often as 
they rose to the surface. Mr. Boddington was 
drowned. His companion, though frightfully 
stung, managed to escape alive. 

This is no unparalleled story of the might of 
these wingéd foes when uniting their forces against 
a common enemy. They have 
had many a triumph since the 








days when Moses described how 
the Amorites, which dwelt in the 
mountain, came down and chased 
the Israelites, as the bees do. One 
of their most notable Indian vic- 
tories was the total defeat of one 
of the great Mohammedan Em- 
perors (men not easily routed), 
who, wishing to carry off a colos- 
sal Brazen Bull from the sacred 
Mount Aboo, was attacked by a 
legion of wild bees, who could 
| not brook such an invasion of 


| farmer was ploughing in a field near the town of 
Hirel, when suddenly his horses began to kick 
and plunge furiously. The plough had cut through 
a nest of hornets, and the maddened swarm flew 
out in a body and attacked both man and horses. 
The latter soon kicked themselves free of the 
traces, and ran away, but the farmer could not 
escape from the vengeful cloud of persecutors. He 
was heard to cry wildly for help. Then he fell to 
the ground; but before assistance could reach 
him, he was dead. 

Two equally sudden deaths occurred in England 
in the same year,—in each case from the sting of 
a solitary wasp. One was that of a middle-aged 
lady, sitting quietly in her own drawing-room, 
enjoying the bright, warm sunshine, when through 
her open window entered the murderer, who, as 
he flew past, gave her one vicious stab. The poor 
lady had barely time to exclaim that the wasp had 
stung her, when she fell dead. 

In less than a fortnight, a second case oc- 
curred. The victim was a woman aged sixty- 
three, who kept a confectioner’s shop. While en- 
gaged in cleaning her windows, a wasp found its 
way to the sugar-plums, and when surfeited with 
good things, settled on the woman’s neck and 
most ungratefully stung her. So great was the 
shock that within twenty minutes she died! 

Although it is unusual for such serious results 
to follow so simple an injury, there are parts of 
Scotland where wasps are so numerous, and their 
stings so painful, that wood-cutters are in the 
habit of carrying in their pocket a lump of com- 
mon indigo, such as is used in laundries, as a 
smear of wet indigo, though not ornamental, 
greatly subdues the pain. These Scottish wasps 
build hanging nests, attached to boughs of trees, 
formed like the nests of some American wasps, of 
a substance resembling flakes of gray paper 
which the insects manufacture by chewing parti- 
cles of woody fibre till they have reduced it to 
pulp, after which they 
beat it out to the sem- 
blance of firm, thick 
paper. The honey- 
combs are arranged in 
the interior, and are 
made of the same pa- 
per-like material as 
the outer casing. 

To the list of last 
year’s stings I must 
not omit to mention 
the death of a parrot 
belonging to a man by 
the name of Jackman, 
a railway signalman 
at Vinborne in Dorset. 
Its master was in the 
habit, on sunny days, 
of hanging up its cage 
in the open air, and 
never had evil befallen 
it till, in an evil hour, 
it is supposed that it 
must have snapped at 
a bee on the wing. 
Anyhow, it incurred 
the anger of the whole 
hive, who simultane- 
ously flew into the 
cage and stung the 
poor creature to death. 

The wild bees of the 
Nerbudda have led me 
into a long digression. 
It seems grievous that 
ever a spot so poetic 
in its dreamy loveli- 
ness should contain an 
element of danger, 
which has bequeathed 
to it so sad a legend. 
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e, and | their sanctuary, and descending in countless myri- | Not being sportsmen, we had no temptation to 


forgot about the monkey until he noticed the odor | 848 from the heights of the mountain, literally | shoot the pigeons,—the natural inhabitants of the 


| of something burning. When the door was opened | Put the whole army to flight, pursuing them for | Rocks, whose presence harmonized so well with 


Nan-pin jumped out, his coat smoking, and run-|™many miles, in memory whereof the place is the great peace of the scene. Our very voices 


ning aft to the taffrail, dove overboard, and was 
not seen again. James J. Walt. 
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For the Companion, 


STUNG BY BEES ANC WASPS. 


Among the innumerable memories of delight of 
a@ year spent in Indian travel, I can recall few 
scenes more fascinating 
than the famous Gorge of 
the Marble Rocks, through 
which the Nerbudda River 
has worn its deep chan- 
nel. This fairy-like spot 
lies in Central India, not 
very far from the city 
about a hundred miles 
stream. Wecame toit on 
our way from Allahabad 





| known to this day as the Valley of the Bees. 

If whole armies have thus been put to flight by 
the combined attack of bees, we need scarcely | 
wonder that from time to time individual deaths 
are due to the same cause. An instance of death | 
by the stings of hornets occurred last year in Cen- | 





disturbed a hornets’ nest, | 
and before they could es-| 
cape from the infuriated | 
insects, Mr. Jackson had | 
received upwards of two | 


trived to make his way 


knowledge suggested, but | 


Such incidents seem to us natural enough when | 


hundred stings. He con- | 


back to camp, and applied | 
all the remedies which his | 
own skill and medical | 


without effect. Erysipelas | 
in its worst form set in, | 
(‘the City of God,” which lies at the junction of | and he shortly after died. 
ing the side, came up hand over hand on the line. | the sacred rivers, the Ganges and the Yumna), as 


were hushed in sympathy with the stillness of all 
around. So the wild bees, finding we meant no 
mischief, left us unmolested to enjoy ourselves 
undisturbed. 

We rowed as far as we could; that is, to the 
falls, or rapids. There we landed on a little bank 


tral India, when Mr. Jackson, the civil surgeon of | of white sandy shore, where we picked up pebbles 
Pachmarres, went out tiger-shooting with a friend. | and fragments of blood-stone, wood-apples, and 
As they made their way through the jungle, they divers seeds which had drifted there with the cur- 


rent. There were other things as well—less at- 
tractive !—half-gnawed human skulls, which had 
been playthings of jackals, and had been floated 
here by the stream; and at the lip of the water 
lay a ghastly object,—a human skeleton,—which 
had likewise floated down, and been left here to 
bleach in the sun. But we had already been for 
some months in India, and were well accustomed 
to such common objects on shore or stream! 

We soon returned to our boat, that, whether 
lying on our oars and floating silently down the 
stream, or else moored to some projecting angle 
of the Rock, we might enjoy to the uttermost the 


| rare luxury of that deep, unbroken silence. 


We started on our return as the glorious full 


Mean while the ten other monkeys, which had | we were travelling towards Bombay. Hiring a | they occur in countries of which venomous creat-| moon rose above the pass, and lay reflected in the 
been interested spectators of the preliminaries, | native boat and crew to row, or pole, us up the | ures seem to be the natural inhabitants; but| clear waters, while the pale Rocks gleamed in 
flew at the officer who threw “Jeff Davis” over- | river,—a most fascinating expedition,—we found | France and Britain are, as a rule, so happily ex-| more spiritual whiteness; and we looked, oh, how 
board, tearing his clothing and biting him severely | the water wondronusly clear and green and still, |empt from dangers of this class, that the number | wistfully, at one of the fairest spots in creation, 
until their wet companion appeared on deck again. | and the white marble cliffs positively dazzling | of deaths which occur every year from the attacks | which we might never hope to see again. 


Then they rushed to him, chattering in the most| when seen in the full sunlight. In some places | of stinging insects are a surprise. Last year, in| 


Hours such as we had spent’ here are among 


footing tones, and rubbing down his fur to this great river actually flows through a channel | the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, in France, a those bright memory-pictures which gleam with @ 
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light that seems a thing apart from our common 
lives, a light in which we bask consciously, even 
while enjoying it; whereas so many of the things 
which we are wont to call pleasures are but as 
the rosy sunlit cloud that glows fair in the dis- 
tance, but which, as we enter into it, proves but a 
cold, gray vapor after all. 
C. F. Gorpon-CUMMING. 
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For the Companion. 
ON TILLAMOOK ROCK. 


“Well, yes, I’ve seen my share of rough life, and 
have been in a number of tight places at one time 
and another, since I first came to Oregon, in 1850; but 
the time when I felt most certain that my last hours 
had come was the night of the 7th of January, 1880, 
on old Tillamook Rock.” 

The speaker was a typical Oregonian pioneer, lean, 
bony, muscular; a man without a bit of nonsense or 
brag about him; one whom all the world could not 
scare, and whom no emergency would confuse. 

We were at this time loading with round timber 
for spars and masts at Astoria—those beautiful, clear 
trunks of Oregon fir for which the ship-builders of 
New England now send to the Columbia River, away 
round Cape Horn. 

Sitting on deck that evening, with the full moon 
just looking up over the distant peaks of Mt. St. 
Helen’s, our sailor lads, for two or three of whom 
this was their first voyage up the coast, were on hand 
for one of Bill Harris’s Oregon experiences. Bill 
was the man loading us with lumber, and it was he 
whose remark I have recorded above. 

“On Tillamook Rock?” questioned several voices. 
“What, Tillamook Light Rock, twenty miles down 
the coast from the bar?” 

“The same, only there wasn’t any light on it then. 
We were blasting that winter for the foundation of 
the present lighthouse.” 

We had noticed the new lighthouse as we bore in, 
to make the mouth of the Columbia. It stands on a 
lofty, solitary rock, rising out of the sea, off Tilla- 
mook Head, a bold promontory of this rugged coast. 
I remarked that it looked ugly and dangerous. 

“Well, it is an ugly place,” said Harris. ‘The fact 
is, putting that lighthouse there has been one of the 
boldest engineering feats of this century, though it 
has never attracted any particular attention, for it 
was all done as quietly as clock-work, and no brag- 
ging. I worked there over a year, and I know 
what I’m saying. For years they had talked of a 
light there, or else on the head back of it, for you 
know what a blind, dangerous opening the mouth of 
the river makes. But everybody who had ever been 
near the rock said that it could never be done; that 
no mortal man could land on the rock, much less face 
a gale there. 

“The sea is never still about Tillamook. It has a 
manner of rising up suddenly, and ebbing off round 
the rock in an awfully tumultuous fashion. There is 
tremendously strong water all round, with an under- 
tow setting so powerful at times as to draw a small 
boat down, due to ‘suck-holes’ among the cliffs, under 
water may be. The rock itself is an irregular, jagged 
butte of rough black basalt, rising abruptly out of 
the ocean, with two hundred and forty feet of water 
all around it. At that time it rose a hundred and 
sixteen feet above the sea level in calm weather, but 
during severe storms the waves dashed over it. On 
the west, or seaward side, it leaned out,—save for a 
little shelf, or ledge, just above the water,—over- 
hanging the sea, the over-set amounting to about 
twenty feet at the summit. On the east, or landward 
face, the surface inclined upward at an angle of thirty 
degrees, or rising, till within twenty-five feet of the 
crest, where the rock rose perpendicularly. From 
the south side there was a great crack, twenty-five 
feet in width, which nearly divided it in two unequal 
sections. Into this crack, or fissure, the sea con- 
stantly threw itself with terrific force, and an awful 
gurgling roar, to which was added the loud, dismal 
‘youk’ of the sea-lions, the only living creatures 
which dared to approach these rugged, sea-beleag- 
uered ledges. 

“Finally, the number of wrecks and the necessity 
of having either the head or the rock lighted, drove 
the Lighthouse Board to take it up Maj. G. L. Gil- 
lespie, then chief engineer to the Board, was directed 
to examine the location, and with his usual courage, 
he at once said that the light must be put on the 
rock. I suppose there weren’t two men here at Asto- 
ria who did not say, ‘It can’t be done.’ It was looked 
upon as a foolhardy project, sure to result in loss of 
life. 

“This was in the spring of 1879, but it was not till 
June that any vessel dared to go near the rock. At 
length, on the 22d day of the month, the revenue cut- 
ter Corwin, with Mr. H. S. Wheeler, C. E., and a 
party of sailors, steamed down to Tillamook. It 
was a very calm day, and by using a ‘surfboat,’ two 
sailors were landed on the northeast side, which 
seemed that day to be the lee side. But they had 
hardly climbed up the slope, when the sea suddenly 
rose up threateningly, without any apparent cause, 
and nearly swamped the surf-boat. It was impossi- 
ble to approach again, to get the men off the rock, but 
after an hour or two, lines were thrown to them, and 
by jumping into the sea, they were rescued. 

“A few rough measurements as to the hejght and 
dimensions of the rock were made, but a more care- 
ful survey was necessary, and for this purpose Mr. 
John K. Trewavas, a master-mason of high repute in 
Oregon, was asked to undertake the measurements. 

his gentleman had had a large experience in light- 
house building in England. 

“On the 18th day of September, the Corwin, with 
Mr. Trewavas and party, came down from Astoria. 
he day was beautifully calm. A boat was rowed up 
near the east slope of the rock, and watching his 
chance, a sailor named Cherry leaped ashore on the 
ledges. Mr. Trewavas, who was an active man, next 
jumped to the rock. Before he could gain time to 
climb up, however, a great wave suddenly uplifted 
itself and swept him off. 

“Lines and buoys were at once thrown to him, but 
the unfortunate gentleman was almost instantly 
sucked down by the undertow, and disappeared. 
Seizing a life-line, Cherry, with a heroism rarely 
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equalled, dived boldly off into the boiling maelstrom 
after him, and remained for some time in the depths 
of that black, dreary whirlpool, trying to grasp him, 
but in vain. The sailor was hauled out at length by 
means of the line, much exhausted. 

“So depressing an effect did the death of Mr. Tre- 
wavas have at Astoria, that when a man hired with 
the Lighthouse Board to work at Tillamook, people 
told him invariably that he was ‘going to his death.’ 

“A Mr. Ballantyne succeeded Mr. Trewavas in the 
effort to make the survey, and about a month later 
the Corwin again returned to the rock, this time bet- 
ter equipped. A spar buoy was now anchored just 
off the east side of the rock; and after Cherry had 
again landed on the east slope, a four-inch haw- 
ser was slung from the deck of the steamer to the 
peak of the rock, and along this cable, by means of 
pulleys and lines, a ‘traveller’ for getting over both 
men and material was rigged. 

“Yet so profoundly did the vessel heave on the 
strong, turbulent water, that at every lurch the mid- 
dle of the hawser, along with the ‘traveller,’ dipped 
under, so that everything landed—the men as well— 
was soaked in sea-water. 

“For hauling across the men, a device called the 
‘breeches-buoy’ was rigged, consisting of a pair of 
stout canvas breeches, with a large circular life- 
preserver round the waist of them as a girdle. After 
buckling these upon the person, the passenger was 
pulled over, but never failed to get a ducking, and 
commonly landed spluttering and blowing like a 
porpoise. 

“It was finally decided by the engineer to blast off 



























twenty-six feet from the summit of the rock, thus 
reducing its height to ninety feet above sea level, to 
form a flat foundation, or site, for the stone light- 
tower, which it was proposed to build on top of the 
rock. The stone courses for the tower were cut and 
numbered, ready for laying, at Astoria. 

“On the 26th of October, ten workmen, myself 
among them, with Mr. Ballantyne and a good supply 
of food, blankets, tools, etc., etc., were landed from 
the Corwin as previously described, and the work of 
blasting off the top of the rock began in good earnest. 
But I am free to say that I hardly expected to get 
off that ledge alive. 

“It took us fifteen days to drill in for iron rods and 
ring bolts and build a stone house for our provisions, 
powder, tools, etc. For our own shelter, a very thick, 
strong canvas double tent was pitched at the top of 
the rock, lashed and secured every way by strong 
lines to ring-bolts. 

“The work of blasting then began. Often, while 
getting round the west face of the cliff, we had to 
work from swing-stages, suspended out ninety feet 
over those boiling, roaring waves. So tough was the 
basalt rock, that the best drills of English steel re- 
quired to be re-sharpened for every two inches of hole 
drilled! A blacksmith worked constantly with us, 
sharpening drills. For the blasts ‘giant powder’ 
was used; with each blast we were obliged to retreat 
down the east side of the rock. 

“Our orders at first were to pile the fragments of 
rock from the blasting into the great fissure on the 
south side, above spoken of, so as to fill it up. But 
that idea was soon abandoned; our filling would not 
stay there, for though we tumbled rocks in there 
which weighed many hundred pounds, the waves 
whisked them out as if they were chips. 

“Thus we went on there, day after day, ‘pecking’ 
holes and blasting off rock which tumbled into the 
depths below, with little to cheer us save the scream 
of gulls, the harsh ‘youk! youk! youk!’ of sea- 
lions, and the gurgling plunge of the water beneath 
us. 

“Not a nice place to spend Thanksgiving, Christ- 
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mas and the holidays, eh? The work never stopped. 
The cutter came down once a week in fair weather, | 
bringing fresh provisions and the mail, and getting | 
our letters for home-folks 

“On the first day of Jauuary, five new men were 
added to the force. 

“At last came the storm of which I began to tell | 
you. It was on the night of the 7th of January. All 
that day and, in fact, for three days previously, it had 
been blowing, with snow and sleet. The sky was | 
dark and gloomy, the wind biowing too hard for a| 
man to stand on the top of the ledges. 

‘We had not been able to do much, and kept to our | 
tent, wrapped up in all the blankets we had, to keep | 
warm, for the wind was bitterly cold and piercing. | 
The site of the tent had been shifted about twenty | 
feet down the slope, on the landward side, to a little | 
‘level’ which had been blasted out for it. Our pro- | 
vision-house stood fifteen or twenty feet lower down, | 
this latter being no more than sixty feet above the 
ea. | 

“Towards night it began to blow even harder; and 
as darkness settled over us, the gigantic forms of the 
billows rolling in, looked territic. 

“But as nine, ten, and eleven o'clock came, the 
gusts yelled (for I can select no more fitting word) 
louder and louder. It seemed as if even the wind 
would tear us off the rock. We lay there muffled up. 
No one talked much. The new men looked ‘wild.’ 

“Mr. Ballantyne tried to reassure them, saying that 
we were all right. 

‘No words of mine can begin to convey any idea 
of the horrible shriek and roar and gurgling! But it 
was the jar of the ledges which startled us most, 
when with an explosive shock, like the report of a 
heavy gun, the enormous waves struck. And the 
worst of it was we could feel that the hurricane was 
gaining strength steadily, 

“Atlast, about half-past eleven, there came, 
splash down our side, a perfect deluge of 

water—hogsheads of it—solid water! That 

raised a panic which had been gathering 
for an hour. The men jumped to their 
feet and fairly yelled! —they were so 
seared. A wave of solid water had broken 
clear over the top of the rock. 

“Gentlemen, about that time I would have 
sold my body to a medical college for four 
cents! I didn’t believe we would one of us 
be alive ten minutes later. In about half a 
minute, another wave struck over and washed 
down onus. We were soaked through and 
through. And we heard at the same moment 
the crash of our store-house, lower down, 
That was made of wood and iron. The water 
made a clean smash of it and washed off 
barrels of flour, meat, coal, powder,—every- 
thing in it—making a total wreck! How 
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our tent hung on there is marvellous. 
soldiers know, a stout canvas tent will outlive any 
house, in a gale, if strongly bound down, 

“Well, gentlemen, when that second wave went 
over, and we heard the store-house go, we were thor- 
oughly demoralized. We jumped to get out of the 
tent and, like half-drowned rats, were all for climbing 
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up on the highest part of the rock. And if Mr. Bal- 
lantyne had not had a cool head and steady nerves, 
not a man of us all would have lived to tell the tale; 
and it is safe to say that no light would be shining on 
old Tillamook to-night. 

“*Hold on, men!’ he shouted. ‘Stop right where 
you are!’ And he jumped in the way of us when we 
tried to get out past him. ‘Steady! steady!’ he 
shouted. ‘Do as I do. Down and hang on at the 
lines in the ring-bolts.’ 

“For he knew that outside of the tent, on the top 
of the rock, no man could stand or live, but would be 
blown off, or washed off, in a moment. 

“That saved us, doing as he bade us. We hung to 
the ring-bolts and kept in the tent. Four or five more 
of these flood-waves broke over; but the tempest de- 
creased in violence after midnight, and from that 
abated gradually for the next twenty-four hours. 

“But it was a fortnight before the cutter could 
cross Columbia Bar and come down to us; and mean- 
time we had to live on the scanty supply of food 
which, by Mr. Ballantyne’s prudent orders, had been 
brought up in strong boxes from the store-house that 
morning and secured under a tarpaulin in the tent; 
we were even obliged to melt ice and snow for 
water. 

“At Astoria, the people had given us up for lost, 
and a rumor had spread that not a living man was 
left on the rock. 

“The work of blasting was resumed and went on 
till the 30th of May, 1880, when the site for the 
masonry was cleared. 
blasted off four thousand six hundred and thirty cubic 
yards of rock. 

“During June, derricks and a landing-stage for re- 


During that time we had | 





ceiving the cut-stone from Astoria were set up; and | 





| soon the masons were busy. The corner-stone was 


laid June 22nd; and the lighthouse was completed 
January 8, 1881, and on the night of January 2ist, 
thirteen days later, the light flashed forth over the 
black expanse of the Pacific for the first time. In 
all, the work had occupied five hundred and seventy- 
three days from the date ot its commencement. 

“Altogether, it is a noble piece of work, and it is 
one of the few things in my life that I am proud of 
having helped do,—to put that light on the top of that 
sea-washed rock. But were I to live fifty years more, 
I should never forget that night of January 7, 1880 
on old Tillamook.” 
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FAITH. 


“Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be unanswered, 
Her feet were tirmly planted on the rock; 

Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted, 
Nor quails before the loudest thunder-shock, 

She knows Ommipotence has heard her prayer, 

And cries, ‘It shall be done,’ sometime, somewhere.” 





—Browning. 
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For the Companion, 


““*PRESSED” FOR THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Perhaps there are some readers of the Companion 
who have seen a copper “token” of about the size of 
the old copper cent, inscribed ‘Free Trade and Sail- 
ors’ Rights.” That was the popular ery during the 
second war with Great Britain, from 1812 to 18165, at 
which time these tokens were struck. 

The “free trade” which Americans then desired 
was not what is meant by that term as it is used to- 
day; for it had nothing to do with the duties upon 
imported goods. It meant that America demanded 
that her ships should be allowed to trade freely with 
other countries and their colonies, a privilege which 
was denied to them by the hostile measures and the 
war-ships of England and France. 

“Sailors’ Rights,” as signified in this war-cry, were 
rights of which it seems at this day almost incredible 
that they could ever have been deprived. A Yankee 
who went to sea as asailor on board of a Yankee 
vessel was in not a little danger of being “impressed,” 
and forced to serve as a seaman in one of King 
George’s men-of-war. 

For a very long time the “press-gang” was the or- 
dinary means of recruiting for the King’s ships. A 
sloop-of-war would drop into an English port, and if 
it were short of hands, the captain would send on 
shore an officer with a squad of men. He was at lib- 
erty to take—to impress into the service, it was 
called—any able-bodied young fellow who took his 
fancy. This was not a lawless proceeding. It was 
the method sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 

Although this was legal in England, of course it 
was not legal to take a man who was not a subject of 
King George. But as Great Britain had a powerful 
navy, and was engaged in wars which required the 
services of an immense number of men, it was not 
too particular to keep within its rights. 

Moreover, the Government claimed all its native- 
born subjects, whether on sea or land. It claimed 
the privilege of searching any vessel, of any nation, 
to see if it had any contraband goods on board, or 
if there were any British subjects in the crew. 

This practice led to all the mischief. For if the 
captain of a man-of-war chose to assert his belief 
that any sailor who was one of the crew of an Amer- 
ican vessel was an Englishman, how was that sailor 
to prove that he was really born a Yankee? 

American sailors carried what were called “protec. 
tions.’”” They were certificates issued to them testi- 
fying that the holders were American citizens. But 
they were not real protections. Officers of the Unt- 
ted States were not as particular as they should have 
been to make sure that those who applied for protec- 
tions were really Americans, and thus many false cer- 
tificates were issued. The British naval officers and 
their Government took advantage of this circum: 
stance to treat all protections as of no value. 

Itresulted from all these facts that many hundreds, 
indeed several thousands, of Americans were forced 
to serve in the British navy. So important was the 
loss of men by our merchant ships that for many 
years an agent of the United States resided in Lon- 
don, whose chief business was to demand the release 
of impressed American seamen. 

The process was a rough one. An American vessel 
would be quietly proceeding upon a harmless voyage, 
when a sail was descried on the horizon. Ina few 
hours it is noticed that the stranger is coming near, 
and the Yankee captain discovers, by her build and 
rig, that she is one of King George’s frigates. 

When she has approached sufficiently near she 
sends a shot skipping over the water in front of the 
schooner’s bow. That is a gentle hint. It means, 
Pull down your sails and lie to, or I will fire into you. 
Of course the Yankee obeys. He shortens sails and 
waits for the next step of the big bully in the frigate. 

He has not long to wait. A boat is lowered over 
the side of the man-of-war, and stout oarsmen pull 
it quickly to the schooner’s side. An officer—a lieu- 
tenant or even a midshipman—leaps on deck. With 
arrogant tone he asks to see the vessel’s papers. 
They are brought to him. He looks them over to see 
whence the vessel sailed, whither she is bound, and 
of what her cargo consists. If he thinks she is en- 
gaged in a trade which the British Government has 
forbidden, he may take her as a prize into port, where 
she will be condemned and confiscated. 

Suppose, however, that in this case her papers are 
regular, and the trade in which she is engaged is not 
prohibited. Then the visiting officer demands that 
the roll of the vessel’s crew be produced, and the 
crew itself mustered on the deck. Each man is ex- 
amined separately, his papers are searchingly in- 
spected, and he is required to answer questions. 

James Brown is among the sailors. The British 
lieutenant reads his protection. ‘How old are you?” 
he asks. 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Your protection says ‘about twenty-five,’ and it 
was dated two years ago.” 

“Tt was a mistake, sir.” 

‘Where were you born?” 

“In Rhode Island.” 

“I don’t believe you. You speak like an Irishman. 
Get into the boat. I believe you are a British sub- 
ject.” 
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The poor fellow may protest that he has told 
the truth; the captain may swear that he has 
known Jim Brown ever since he was a baby, and 
is certain that he was born in Rhode Island; but 
there is no help for it. If the captain resists, the 
frigate can blow him out of water. The man upon 
whom the British bully has laid his heavy hand 
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When we remember that there were thousands 
of cases as hard as this, each differing from the 
others in circumstances, but all alike in principle, 
who can wonder that at last the then weak and 
poor but high-spirited people resolved to take 
arms rather than endure the humiliation of im- 
pressments longer ? 

The practice ceased with the 
beginning of the war. For al- 
though the United States did 
not whip England, our national 
success on the sea was brilliant. 
Great Britain has never since 
been engaged in a war which 
rendered the impressment of 
seamen necessary, and if she 
had been so engaged, Ameri- 
cans were too plucky to be 
longer imposed upon in that 
way. 

Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that though the War of 
1812 was undertaken partly for 
the purpo-e of compelling Eng- 








must sadly bid his shipmates good-by, and go to 
the man-of-war with his insolent captor. 

Such was impressment, in one of its forms, 
which was practised by Great Britain upon Amer- 
icans for twenty long years before the United 
States came to the pointof saying that it should 
continue no longer. In that time the number of 
our sailors carried into captivity by British naval 
officers was several thousand. The Government 
of England professed to be willing to give up all 
who could prove that they were Americans, and it 
did surrender more than one thousand men. 

But it was not easy for men who were captives 
on board of naval vessels to produce proof, and 
they were sometimes punished by being put in 
irons, or even flogged, for writing to an American 
consul to state their case. Of genuine American 
seamen who were impressed, only a small part got 
released, even after three or five years of service 
rendered to a sovereign whom every American of 
patriotism cordially hated. 

I select from a package of nearly thirty letters 
written by Americans to Mr. Lyman, the consul 
at London, in June, 1808, the story of one man,— 
quoting a little of his bad spelling from the letter, 
now yellow with more than seventy-five years. 
His name was David Holbrook, son of John Hol- 
brook, of Derby, Connecticut. Some years be- 
fore the letter was written, being on a vessel 
bound from America to the West Indies, the brig 
was overhauled by a British man-of-war in the 
Bay of Honduras. 

Although the captain of the brig offered to make 
affidavit that Holbrook was an American citizen, 
the commander of the frigate refused to believe 
him, but impressed Holbrook and another young 
man When the frigate arrived at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, the two impressed 
American consul there, but he seems to have tak- 
en no notice of their petition. 

Soon afterward they were put on the Albion, 
sloop-of-war, and carried to England. Before Hol- 
brook had time to renew his application to the 
consul in London, he was drafted for service in the 
Hast Indies, and it was only at the end of some 
Years of service that he arrived in His Majesty’s 
Ship Sceptre, seventy-four guns, at the Downs, 
and applied to Mr. Lyman. 

“Sir,” he wrote, “as I have been so long De- 
tained Contrary to all Equity from Seeing Rither 
any of my Friends or Even of hearing From my 
Native Country [look up to you Sir as my last 
Resource and Earnestly Intreat that you will use 
the Oficial Power vested in you as the Guardian 
of the Citizens of the United States in my Behalf 
and procur me thet Liberty of which I have been 
so long Desirous o. Obtaining for which I shall 
allways retain the Highest Sence of your good- 
ness.” 


men applied to the} 


land not to impress Americans, 
our Government made a peace 


in which no mention of this important matter was 
made. Impressment even of British subjects was 
discontinued by Act of Parliament about half a 
century ago. EDWARD STANWOOD. 


—— --—++0r 
BLESSINGS. 
Thou that bewallest thy lot with such a bitter cry 
Must have a higher sense of worthiness than 1; 
Far beyond my deserts have been the blessings sent, 
And I should be ashamed if I were not content. 
— Wisdom of the Brahmin. 


~~ —— 
* BOYCOTTING.” 


One of the most novel and effective revolutionary 
methods ever invented is the system of ‘*boycott- 
ing,” which is at present put in practice through- 
out Ireland. The term “boycotting” is derived 
from the name of a certain Irish landlord, Captain 
Boycott, who, some years ago, turned out tenants 
for not paying their rent. He was punished by a 
method which has ever since been known by his 
name. 

A man who is “boycotted” is one whom the de- 
cree of a self-constituted conclave, or court, has 
condemned to isolation from his neighbors, and 
who is prevented from dealing with them in any 
way. He is marked out as one to whom the shop- 
keepers are forbidden to sell anything, and from 
whom every one is forbidden to buy anything. 
He is shunned in the street or on the road, by 
those who are under the influence of his self-ap- 
pointed judges. It is an ingenious system, not 
only for terrorizing landlords, but for filling their 
existence with annoyances and even hardships. 

Not only are the landlords, who come under the 
censure of the nationalist conclaves, boycotted, 
but all others are boycotted who have any deal- 
ings with them. An illustration or two will suffice 
to show how the system works. 

An old lady bought a pig from a farmer, who 
rented the land from which a tenant had been 
evicted. She was brought before the self-consti- 
tuted court of the nationalists, and was condemned 
to be boycotted. Thenceforth, no butcher or baker 
| in her neighborhood dared to sell her any meat or 

bread; nobody would buy her wheat or her cat- 

| tle, and her crops rotted in her fields; no car- 
driver would allow her to ride in his cart; her 
neighbors turned away as she passed. 

In another place, where a boycotted man went 
into the parish church, the entire congregation got 
up and went out as soon as he made his appear- 
ance. 

A still more striking instance of boycotting has 
recently taken place. A certain line of steamers, 
called the Cork Steam Packet Company, is em- 
| ployed in carrying cattle from Ireland to English 
| ports. This company was boycotted. A society 
of Cork cattle-traders notified it that it must ab- 
stain from carrying cattle taken from farms from 

which tenants have been evicted. If the company 

refused to consent to this demand, the cattle-trad- 
lers declared that they would cease sending their 
| cattle by its steamers; and this would be ruinous 
| to the company. 
} But, on the other hand, the company was a 
;*common carrier,” and to refuse any business 
|coming in the ordinary way was illegal. Notice 
| was therefore served upon it by the “Cork Defence 
Union,” a society opposed to Mr. Parnell, that for 











| every refusal to carry the cattle of “loyal” people, 
| it should be prosecuted. Accordingly the com- 
| pany voted to defy the boycotters, and eventually 
it won a victory over them. 

Boycotting has proved successful, however, in 
many parts of Ireland. It has protected tenants 
from being turned out because of their failure to 
pay rent, and has reduced a large part of the pop- 
ulation to submission to the nationalist courts. It 
is a system peculiarly hard for the law to deal 
with. Irish juries, if they convict boycotters, fear 
that they themselves will be boycotted; and how 
can one punish a butcher or baker for refusing 
to sell his goods to this or that man, or compel 
unwilling people to speak to or treat with respect 
a fellow-citizen who has been boycotted ? 

The chief design of boycotting is, of course, to 
compel the landlords to refrain from turning their 
tenants out, and to protect the tenants in their 
holdings. The British Government will doubtiess 
attempt to put it down; but it is difficult to do so 
under the ordinary processes of law. 
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For the Companion. 





THANKSGIVING. 


No sound of pestilential tread; 
No common cause of fear; 
No wars; no voice of panic dread, 
Made dark the fleeting year. 
Oh, passing year! pe year! 
May that we soon shall greet, 
As rich in gifts at last appear, 


As perfect and complete. R. H. T. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Thanksgiving! How many pleasant thoughts 
the very name of our peculiarly American har- 
vest holiday calls up. It summons before old and 
young memories of joyful family meetings, and 
visions of feasting and good-cheer. To the poor 
it suggests the kindly gifts which the season al- 
ways brings; to those who need no help it brings 
the opportunity to give to others. 

It is one of those material arguments in favor 
of the good that religion does in the world which 
it is most difficult for the scoffer to answer, that 
all the great religious festivals are made occa- 
sions not only of merry-making, but of benevo- 
lence. 

“Rejoice and give thanks” may be the first in- 
junction, but “Remember the poor” follows it as 
quickly and with as much authority as “and thy 


the Lord thy God.” 

After all, it is the second injunction upon which 
we need to lay the greater stress. No doubt the 
social pleasures of Thanksgiving Day overshadow 
too greatly the religious features of the occasion 
in many homes. To knit again the ties of family, 
to wish the father and mother and all the dear 
friends and relatives long life, prosperity and 
health, while seated around the generously spread 
table,—these may seem to be the sole results of 
the festal day. 

But is itso? Men, women, and even children, 
are not so thoughtless as to forget the origin of 
the day, and we venture to think that those who 
do not remember God, and who fail to give at 
least silent thanks for His mercies, are very few. 

To feel gratitude, and to testify that gratitude 
by endeavoring to give to others cause for a simi- 
lar feeling, are two very different things, and the 
one does not follow the other so inevitably as one 
could wish. Yet the manner in which the obliga- 
tions created by the benefits for which we feel 
grateful are discharged, is the true test of the 
depth and sincerity of our feeling. 

Let us all remember this before we sit down to 
the bountiful dinner which is being prepared for 
us on Thanksgiving Day. Whatever is done, in 
the true spirit of the day, is to be done not as the 
result of a sudden impulse which leads us all at 
once to say, “We ought to give thanks to God.” 

It will be the manifestation of a sentiment 
which we have now, and which we merely agree, 
in accordance with the advice of the civil authori- 
ties, to manifestsimultaneously on a specified day. 
If we are grateful to God, and are filled with love 
for our neighbor, we shall do our duty by the 
| poor widow, the unfortunate neighbor, the neg- 
lected school-fellow, in such ample season that 


gratitude, and to feel that they belong in the great 
company of those who give thanks. 
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MAKING A DOLLAR. 


| On the corner of Chestnut and Juniper Streets 
| in Philadelphia is a square, ugly building with a 
bed or two of red geraniums in front, and a Uni- 
ted States flag flying overhead. In the centre of 
| this building, in an open courtyard, are piled-up 
| crates covered with stout wire net, and guarded 
by men under arms. 
| ‘These crates contain partially refined silver ore 
from Colorado, and the value of each is about a 
thousand dollars. 

Some thirteen or fourteen thousand pounds of 
silver is melted every day, and comes out of the 
grimy smelting-room in glittering ingots. These 
long bars are held each in turn under the topping 
machine, which is a heavy steel shaft with a knife 
edge that smooths off the ends of the metal bars 
as easily as if it were paring an apple. 

The ingots then have the shape, and a good deal 
the appearance, of a bar of white cream candy in 
the confectioners’ jars. Each one is next put un- 











neighbor as thyself” comes after ‘‘Thou shalt love | 


they too shall have cause to lift their hearts in | 


der rollers, like dough, and flattened out to the 
thickness of a dollar. 

‘The precious dough is then heated and handed 
over to a gigantic cook made of revolving wheels 
and steel bars, who swiftly cuts it into tiny biscuit, 
two hundred and fifty in the minute. These little 
cakes are seized by another machine which mills 
the edges, and then pass into a trough filled with 
acid to wash them, and from that to a revolving 
tub of sawdust. ‘They are now smooth bright 
discs of silver with milled edges. 

The press which makes them into coins is like a 
monstrous dumb, intelligent creature. It is waited 
on by a pretty young girl who drops the discs 
into a long tube, from which this dumb monster 
(who seems to be thinking of something greater 
than its work) picks each one out with its claw- 
like fingers, places it between its lips, on one of 
which is ahead of Liberty, and the other an eagle. 
The mouth shuts on it with terrific force, and spits 
it forth, a dollar. 

Each dollar is weighed, and if too light or too 
heavy, is rejected, and sent back to the melting 
furnace. 

The Government is a thrifty manufacturer; the 
fragments, we may be sure, are carefully gathered 
up, that nothing is lost. The pieces out of which 
the coins are cut, and the silver filings from the 
milling machine, all go back, of course, to be 
melted over. The floors and walls of the mint 
are covered with iron grating, through which the 
scrapings and precious dust sift. These amount 
in value to thirty or forty thousand dollars a year. 
At certain intervals the grating itself is melted 
down, and yields its prey of the precious metal. 





OUR FESTIVE DAY. 


The best of Thanksgiving Day is that it makes us 
acquainted with our happiness. A popular clergy- 
man of Boston told a little story the other Sunday 
which showed how much some of us need this infor- 
mation. There are many people in the world who 
would be very happy if they did but know how happy 
they are. P 

“You have had a_ successful summer,” said our 
clergyman to a prosperous farmer of New England. 
“Your barns are full.” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, not in a contented tone; 
“my barns are full—of hay.” 

The poor man, his mind fixed upon things he had 
not, got no joy from the good thing he had. But he 
had a very good thing indeed, for in cold and bleak 
New England, barns full of hay are convertible into 
all sorts of nice, warm and pleasant commodities. 
Upon the whole, they are the farmer’s surest stand- 


There are families who have all the means of hap- 
piness,—home, abundance, friends, honor, art, books, 
health,—and yet they have ordinarily no vivid sense 
of enjoyment. They do not salute the morn with 
gladness, nor reap from the passing day its possible 
harvest of delight. 

But let Thanksgiving come, bringing home the ab- 
sent members, and flooding the house with cheerful- 
ness! How changed their mood! ‘They had all this 
wealth of the means of enjoyment before, and, in a 
languid way, they knew it. But Uncle John on the 
other side of the Alleghanies, and Uncle John beam- 
ing across the table, are two different creatures. 

The one the boys know as some one from whom 
father receives a letter occasionally, and to whom he 
| writes at long intervals; the other is a hearty, jolly 

fellow, who cracks his jokes and tells good stories in 
a voice as loud as it is jovial. And yet, so far as 
| flesh and blood and bones and hair are concerned, 
the two are one. 

The festive day reveals to us the most real of all 
our wealth, the love of kindred and friends, and the 
good influence of the season warms us through the 
year. 
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DOMESTIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 





Nothing is more significant of the social condition 
of a people than the training of its girls in domes- 
tic life. In Germany the daughter of the nobleman, 
of the prince, and of the small shop-keeper learns 
alike to cook, to sweep, and to keep house. After the 
training in books is over, Fraulein Lena and her Royal 
Highness Princess Sophie both begin this home edu- 
| cation. 

There are establishments where they are taken by 
the year, as in a boarding-school. In one month 
they wash dishes and polish glass and silver; in an- 

| other they cook meats; in another bake; in the next 
| «lay down” meat for winter use, or preserve fruit, 
| make jellies and pickles, sweep and dust. Plain sew- 
| ing, darning, and the care of linen are also taught, 
and taught thoroughly. 

The German “betrothed” is thus almost always a 
thorough housekeeper, and spends the time before 
marriage in laying in enormous stores of provisions 
and napery for her future home. 

In France a girl begins at twelve years of age to 
take part in the household interests. Being her 
mother’s constant companion, she learns the system 
of close, rigid economy, which prevails in all French 
families. If there be but two sticks of wood burning 
on the hearth, they are pulled apart when the family 
leave the room, even for a half hour, and the brands 
are saved. 

The nourishing soup, the exquisite entrées, and the 
dainty dessert, are made out of fragments, which in 
many an American kitchen would be thrown away. 
The French girl thus inhales economy and skill with 
the air she breathes, and the habits she acquires last 
her through life. 

English girls of the educated classes seldom equaa 
the German and French in culinary arts, but they are 
early taught to share in the care of the poor around 
them. They teach in the village school, or they have 
industrial classes; they have some hobby, such as 
drawing, riding, or animals, to occupy their spare time 
| with pleasure or profit. 
| Hence the English girl, though not usually as clever 
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or as well read as her American sister, has that cer- | 


tain poise and aplomb which belong to women who 
have engrossing occupations outside of society, beaux 
and flirting. 

These facts are for the girls who read the Compan- 
ton. They can draw the lesson for themselves. 





SCOTCH DINNERS, 


In Scotland, after the slaughter of the mart [bul- 
lock] at Martinmas, a well-to-do farmer used to give a 
“spare-rib dinner” to his neighbors, served in the 
spence, or best room, At other times, dinner was 
served for the whole household, gudeman, gudewife, 
the children, maid-servants, and farm-laborers, known 
as hinds. 

But on the occasion of the spare-rib dinner, the 
farmer and his wife abandoned the society of their 
servants, and dined with their guests. Preparations 
for cooking began at early morn, and everything was 
in profusion. Stacks of bread, heaps of vegetables, 
piles of chicken, loins of mutton, loads of pork, and 
a prodigious haggis flanked and faced the principal 
dish, roast ribs of beef. 

The guests arrived a little before one o’clock, at 
which hour the dinner was served by the maidens, 
who placed the meats and vegetables all on the table, 
and then stood back and smiled. 

When the guests were seated, the mistress stood 
at her husband’s right hand, whence she directed the 
gudeman and the maidens. 

As the first course was being served, she exhorted 
her guests to “stick weel to the skink, and no trust 
to the castacks”—that is, indulge freely in broth, and 
do not expect much to follow it. 

Pressing to eat was considered good manners, and 
the wife was expected to urge the guests so long as 
the meal lasted. 

“I say, minister, what ails ye at the swine that 
ye’re no tastin’ the pork?” the gudewife would say 
to the clergyman. The parish schoolmaster would 
be addressed with,— 

‘“‘Dominie, dinna crack [talk] yersell out o’ yer den- 
ner, my man; free [taste] the guse, and dab it weel 
wi’ mistard.” 

‘““Mayersicauber and Glentulichan,” naming two 
farmers by their farms, ‘ye maun tak’ a spaul [leg] 0’ 
the chuckie [fowl], or a weng o’ the jenkie [duck], 
or a big seklice o’ the bublie-jock [turkey]. Tak’ a 
bit o’ the mert [bullock], Saunders Tamson; o’d, man, 
it was felled by Jock, yer gudebrither.” 

When the meat viands were removed, which was 
done by huddling them together in a large wicker 
basket, the gudewife took her seat opposite her hus- 
band and served cheese and pudding. 





THANKSGIVING DAY IN 1633. 


Thanksgiving meant much in the early timeof New 
England, when the very life of the colony might de- 


pend upon a shower of rain. On all the coast of | from the Life of a Special Correspondent” is to be 
New England there is pretty sure to be a period of | found an account of the artifice which enabled him 


drouth in the summer, and this drouth caused the 
first comers extreme apprehension. 
The soil was light, the sun was burning hot, and 


the discouraged farmers saw the corn upon which | elephants in undress, and I took him along with me, 
their existence depended withering day by day. One having first borrowed an apron, and filled it with 


of the old ministers of 1633 wrote in the quaint man- 


ner of the period, and not without a touch of Yankee | door, the herd set up such a trumpeting—they had 


humor. 


“The chiefest corn the people planted before they contents, and scuttled off like a scared ra 


had ploughs was Indian grain, whose increase is very 


much beyond all other, to the great refreshing of the | the oranges, I found ; 
poor servants of Christ in their low beginnings. All deliberately along the line, giving one to each; when 


kinds of garden fruits grew very well, and let no man 


make a jest of pumpkins, for with this fruit the Lord n ' 
was pleased to feed His people, to their good content, | the row saw me give two oranges in succession to 


till corn and cattle were increased.” 
But even pumpkins will not grow without rain. In 


the summer of 1633 there was a dry time so prolonged | fore. | 
and so alarming that the people gathered together to | 1" & fix. 
pray for a saving shower. As the writer already 
quoted records, “they fell down on their knees,” and | focused on that orange. 
urged it as “‘a chief argument that the malignant ad- 


versary would rejoice in their destruction.” 


The answer promptly came: “As they poured out 
water before the Lord, so, at that very instant, the | W#y those elephants nudged each other and shook 
Lord showered down water on their gardens and their ponderous sides. They thoroughly entered into 
fields, and, as the drops from heaven fell thicker and 
faster, so the tears from their eyes, by reason of the ee 


sudden mixture of joy and sorrow.” 


To crown their happiness, “whole shiploads of 
Tn gratitude 
for this torrent of blessings, the seven churches of 


mercies” arrived from beyond the seas. 


New England appointed the sixteenth of October as 


a Day of Thanksgiving and Praise. Thanksgiving 
was no mere form. “They took up the cup cf thanks" 


giving, and paid their vows to the Most High.” 
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PROSE AND POETRY. 





Most country people find it very difficult to under- 
stand the state of mind or body which leads a person | concluded they would “satisfy him.” 
to take a long walk merely for pieasure, or to choose hes Ds 
a roundabout way in driving. Such inability is not | Until the mow was so dusty as to be fairly suffocating, 


at all to their discredit, since it arises merely from 


the fact that their lives are so busy as to leave no | and in a few minutes down to the floor, covere 
room for muscular exercise beyond that which is 


strictly necessary. 


Two young ladies, recently driving through Ver- 
mont, found some amusement in observing this pecu- 
liarity of the “natives.” Stopping one afternoon by 
ted a farmer gathering apples 


the roadside, they 
near by. 





“If we go to Blankville by the hill road, shall we 


pass Smith’s Falls?” 


“Wal, ye don’t want to go by the hill road. It aint | ple are always of interest, for they disclose a great 


80 nigh by two mile as the river road.” 


“No, I know it; but if it’s the one that passes the 
Falls, I remember it as much prettier than the other. | among the ladies of Quito. 


Don’t it pass the Falls?” 


“Wal, now, if ye should take the river road, turn 
down here at Squire Ben’s, and then keep on till you 
come to four cross-roads, and there’s a guide-board. 


You'll find it plain sailin’ till ye get to Blankville.” 


“Yes, but we want to take the pleasantest road. 


Isn’t the hill road the pleasanter?” 


“Wal, ye’ll find ye’ve got consid’able climbin’ to | best respects and considerations; and ask her how 
do if ye take it, and some hosses aint so sure-footed | she is, and how her husband is, and how her cnildren 
as they might be. But the river road, now, that’s | #7 and whether they are all well in the family And 


been all fixed up sence ‘twas gullied out in the} wilt be xind enou 





“Do we pass Smith’s Falls on the hill road?” 
“Why, yes,” with the air of making a concession, 
“ye pass Smith’s Falls, but”—— 
“Allright. Thank you. Good-day!” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January 1st, 1886, 
and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





UNSUCCESSFUL QUACKERY. 


“Nimrod in the North” narrates what happened to 
him while surveying the North Hudson’s Bay. It is 
scarcely necessary to explain that sportsmen call 
fowl of different kinds by imitating the notes of the 
bird, and in this way bring their game within range 
of their guns. 


The compass is a sluggish, unreliable instrument in 
the northern part of this bay, and it became neces- 
sary to establish a good long north and south line 
while conducting my survey, and, for reasons unnec- 
essary to explain, I fixed upon the expedient of do- 
ing so by the culmination of Jupiter. 

Hy north point was fixed near camp, and the south 
One approximately about a mile away across a lake, 
and one night I sent Henry Klutschak there to fix it 
as accurately as possible by this method. I gave him 
a small torch to define his position, and then ex- 
—— to put him on the meridian by signals at the 
nstant of the culmination, which I knew. 

My shot-gun contained a duck-call, and I fixed upon 
this as a good instrument to be heard a long distance, 
and told Henry that one quack would mean the right, 
while two would mean the left. 
The night came, and when Henry took his place, I 
could see that he would be out of the way by a quar- 
ter of an hour ahead. I accordingly gave a “quack” 
that sent him as far out of the way on the other side. 
“Quack, quack!” was sent to him, and he had just 
gone about half-way back, and got nearly where I 
wanted him, when there came floating over the bay 
another ‘‘quack, quack!”’ that dragged him away out 
again. 
A single signal from my call to rectify this was an- 
swered by about half-a-dozen single and double calls 
from all over the bay, and I soon found that I had 
stirred up about a hundred ducks, all of them fully 
educated in the art of surveying, and most strenuous 
rivals in superintending this particular job. 

lat once gave up the *‘quack”’ method, and returned 
to the standard rules of the regular school; but I ex- 
ee a bag of shot on that bay next day, and we 
_ for a week on “Jupiter birds,’’ as Henry called 
them. 





CLOSE CALCULATION. 


One may readily believe that stratagem is some- 
times required in dealing with an animal as large as 
some seaside cottages. In Mr. O’Shea’s “Leaves 


to escape from a very embarrassing situation. He 
says: 
A young friend once asked me to show him some 


oranges. This he was to carry while accompanying 
me into the stable; but the moment we reached the 


scented the fruit—that he dropped the — and its 
bit, leaving 

me alone. 
There were eight elephants, and when I picked up 
I had five-and-twenty. I walked 


I got to the extremity of the narrow stable, I turned, 
and was about to begin the distribution again, when 
I suddenly reflected that if elephant number seven in 


number eight, he might imagine he was_ being 
cheated, and give me a touch with his proboscis. 

So I went to the door and began over again, as be- 
Thrice I went along the line, and then I was 
I had one orange left, and I had to get back 
to the door. 

Every elephant in the herd had his greedy gaze 
It was as much as my life 
was worth to give it to any one of them. What was 
I to do? 

I held it up conspicuously, coolly peeled it, and 
sucked it myself. It was most amusing to notice the 


the humor of the thing. 
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CRYING FOR MORE. 


All honor to the people who will not be beaten! 
Although a confession of failure comes very grace- 
fully from the lips, the refusal to own that one has 
been conquered, bespeaks an indomitable spirit. 


A good story is told of an old farmer in New Hamp- 
shire, who would always come out ahead of his an- 
tagonist, in one way if not in another, no matter 
what the character of the competition might be. 
One day, he and his help were engaged in getting in 
hay, when, the old man having found much fault 
from the mow with the slowness with which his as- 
sistants were pitching the hay up to him, the boys 


They began rapidly forking it up, and continued 


and the old man was almost buried in the mass, 

After a little they heard not a word of com — 
with 
hay and almost choked, came Uncle Silas. As he 
dropped, the boys cried out,— 

“What are tg down here for?” 

To which the irrepressible Uncle Silas made an- 
swer,— 

“Consarn yer lazy picters! 
more hay!” 


I’m down here for 
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LANGUAGE OF COMPLIMENT. 


The common courtesies of intercourse among peo- 





deal of native character and cultivation. Rarely are 
these carried to so high a point of refinement as 
A late American Minis- 
ter to Ecuador gives this specimen of a message sent 
by one lady of that city to another: 

“Go,” she says to her servant, ‘to the Senora So- 
and-So, and tell her that she is my heart and the dear 
little friend of my soul; tell her that I am dying for 
not having seen her, and ask her why she does not 
come to see me. Tell her that I have been waiting 
for her for more than a week, and that I send her my 


tell her that she is my little love, and ask her if she 
gh to send me that pattern which 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








What a blessed thing it would be if every young man 
could read Kent's New Commentary, manual for young 
men, before leaving home. On/y $1. Muslin, Russia, $2. 
C.U. KENT, Pub., Davenport, Ia. (See Prem, List.) [Adr. 
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COUGHS. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are used 
with advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness and Bronchial Affections. “J cannot be without 
them. They are the only thing that relieves my cough.”"— 
Joseph Spiro, Ocala, Fla. (Ade, 





GLOBES Prices reduced one-half. Eight newstyles, 

Send for list. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
A 12-in, Full Frame, nickel, reduced from $25.00 to $15.00 
“ Semi-Frame, “ = a 17.00 * 3.00 
15.00 “7.00 






* Inclined Axis, “ 4 “ 

oe we - brass. “- - 138.00 “ 6.00 
6 in. Semi-Frame, nickel, ‘* - 5.00 = 3,00 
6in. Inclined Axis, brass, “ oy 400% 2,95 





Wess Danner’s Revolving Book Cases. 


Original and Best in the World. Send for illus- 
trated Price List to the manufacturer, 
JOHN DANNER, Canton, Ohio. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL. 
BY JOHN TODD, D. D. . 

As a formative book for early life, it is unequalled in 

our literature, 

“The best uninspired guide-book to put into the trunk 

ofa boy just starting for college.”— Sunday School Times, 

“One of the best volumes ever written for young peo- 

ple away from home.”—Zion’s Herald, 

“The most sensible and attractive work of the kind in 

existence.”— Utica Herald, 

Sent on receipt of price, $1.50, by the publishers, 

BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 


“Let DIARIES be brought into use /’—Lord Bacon. 
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LULUW’S LIBRARY. 


This is a new collection of stories by Miss Alcott 
which she wrote for her little niece Lulu, whose picture 
you see above, There are twelve stories, and each stor 
pee ~~ amen and the book jis prettily bound, 

*rice $1, 


FOR A PRESENT 


= cannot find anything more acceptable than one of 
ouisa M. Alcott’s charming books, viz.: Little Women; 
An Old-Fashioned Girl: Little Men; Eight Cousins; 
Rose In Bloom; Under the Lilacs; Jack and Jill; Hos 
pital Sketches; $1.50 each; or, 8 vols. in a box, $12. Si 
ver Pitchers; Proverb Stories; Spinning-W heel Stor +4 
$1.25 each, or 3 vols. in a box, $3.75. Aunt Jo’s Scrap 
Bag. 6 volumes of stories in a box, $6, or separately $1 
each, 














Nothing will tend to teach children to be methodical, 
rudent and thoughtful like the daily use of one of the 
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STANDARD” DIARIES 
With their Cash Account and Tables of 
VALUABLE INFORMATION, 

THE “STANDARD” DIARIES FOR 1886 

in many sizes and styles, are for sale by all Stationers, 

atfrom 10 cents to $5 each. 

Nothing better for a Christmas or New Year’s Present. 

A daily reminder of the giver for a year. 


(GURISTMAS CAROL 





With Responsive Service. 16 Pages. 5cts. 
each, or 50 cts. a doz. postpaid. $4a 
hundred by express, not prepaid. 


SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE. 


ABRIGHT AND PRETTY CHRISTMAS CANTATA BY CLARA 
LOUISE BURNHAM AND GEO. F. ROOT, SIX CHARACTERS 
REQUIRED. CHORUSES FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL, AND 
SOME FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS ONLY. Price, 30c. each 
postpaid; $3 a dozen by express, not prepaid. Address 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Mention this paper in ordering. 


Christmas Double Numbers of 
The London Graphic, 
The Illustrated London News 
HOLLY ‘LEAVES. 


each with beautiful colored engravings, will be published 
early in December, in this country and abroad simulta- 


neously. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH, 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 
embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and of 
superior excellence, will also appear early in December. 

$1.25 PER COPY. 
OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. ORDER NOW, 
THE IN«ERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK, 





WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 








A NEW PRONOUNCING 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing the Coun- 
tries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Features 

Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 

3,000 Engravings, and a New 

THE Standard in Gov’t Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools, 

Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 

It is an invaluable companion in every School, and 

very Fireside. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
HARRISON, Lllustrated by Walter Crane. One volume, 
12mo. $2. 

tales in perfection; and she has filled this book with her 

most charming and absorbing stories of that kind to 

evenings. 

TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. The Fxpe- 
the Malay Peninsula and Borneo. By WILLIAM T. 
HORNADAY. 1 vol.,8vo, with maps and illustrations. 

THE BOYS’ LIBRARY OF PLUCK AND 
ACTION. 4vols.,12mo. Ina box. Illustrated, $5. 
HISTORY. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 

Thousands of young readers will welcome this book, 
describing the fun a jolly set of city boys met withina 
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CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
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MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE, ByC.F. Hoip- 
ER. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 
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written in the field of natural history. 
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she promised me the other day.” 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 


THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886 is just 
the thing to bang in your room, and every morning in 
| the year read some wise or witty saying by “Aunt Jo” 

which will keep you in good humor all day. It has a 

new portrait of Miss Alcott, and a view of the home of 
| the “Litthe Women” in Concord. $1. 

A LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. How she came 
| charmingly fresh from the hills to enter the world at 
| the famous watering place, Newport, is delightfully de- 
scribed by SUSAN COOLIDGE. With illustrations and 
handsome binding, $1.50. Susan Coolidge’s previous 
books are: The New Year's Bargain; What Katy Did; 
What Katy Did at School; Mischief’s Thanksgiving; 
Nine Little Goslings; Eyebright; Cross Patch; A 
Round Dozen, 8 vols., $1.50 each. A Guernsey Lily, $2. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, who is a 
favorite writer for the YouTu’s COMPANION, has 
written some story books “so rich in beautiful lessons 
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them to her children.” Bed-Time Stories; More Bed- 
Time Stories; New Bed-Time Stories; Firelight Stories. 
4 volumes, illustrated and prettily bound, $1.25 each, 


Choice New Cift Books. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, The com- 
plete Bible text beautifully engrossed and engraved, 
each page with a decorative border, the whole illustrat- 
ed by the most gifted artists. An instructive historical 
introduction by Rev. Edward E. Hale adds greatly to its 
interest and value. One royal quarto volume, printed 
on satin-finish paper and bound fn cloth, with elaborate 
cover designs. Price, $7.50; morocco antique or tree 
calf, $15, 


FAVORITE POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 100 engravings by the most cele- 
brated artists. Printed on tine satin-tinish paper and 
bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, with a bas-relief 
of St. Botolph Church inserted in the side. Price, $5. 

HIDDEN SWEETNESS; “Oh, when shall it be 
fully granted me to know how sweet thou art, my Lord 
God?”—Thomas & Kempis. The poems by Mary Bradley, 
the illustrations from drawings by Dorothy Holroyd, 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt or alligator binding, $1.50. 

Send for our Holiday Illustrated Catalogue (free). 
You can buy these books at all bookstores, or send us 
the advertised price and have them mailed postpaid. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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each additional portrait, $1.00, 
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For the Companion, 
IN HARVEST TIME, 


Low wind-ghosts flutter through the rus em 
A locust drones in yonder whispering tree 
And where dissolves the misty veil of morn, 
‘The lazy ships sail slowly out to sea, 
In harvest time, 


The searlet popples cluster by the road, 
‘he swee ping sevthes flash in the falling grass, 
And lumbering wagons, with their heavy load, 
Along the dusty highways lingering pass, 
in harvest time, 


The radiant sunlight slants among the leaves, 
As though no hidden covert it would miss, 
Be aring the gold sheen of the garnere 1d sheaves 
il the ripe ning apples it miaty kiss 
n harvest time, 





The honey-suckle by the porch is sweet, 
nd noisy bees wing on from bloom to bloom, 
Full loath to leave, for yonder windless heat 
‘The shade and coolness of the fragrant gloom, 
In harvest time. 


The undulating wheat along the hills, 
‘hat shimmers in the sun’s refulgent beams, 
Its bearded kernels to completeness fills, 
And in contented splendor brightly gleams, 
n harvest time, 


When high the sun in noon-day glory rides, 
Where willows keep the lake's green margin cool, 
The speckled trout amid their shadow hides, 
Aud dragon-flies haunt every shaded pool, 
n harvest time, 


The crows are silent in the sombre pines, 
And drowsy cattle pace with listless tread 
The shallow brooks that run in silver lines 
Where meadow-blossoms flaunt their banners re d, 
In harvest time, 


Where, clothing all the crumbling wall of stone, 
‘he wild grapes show their purple globes of wine, 
The butte rile s hold carnival alone, 
And brilliantly their iris colors shine, 
In harvest time, 


The oriole, above his swinging nest 
In the gnarled pear-tree, plumes his orange coat, 
And as the sun sinks slowly down the west, 
Croons to his mate a low, melodious note, 
n harvest time, 
The moths make feast where pendulant blossoms sway, 
In woods that ring with shrill nocturnal songs, . 
And while the shadows cli ane to deeper gray, 
Some dreaming bird day's jubilant voice prolongs, 
n harvest tine, 






Beside the garden path, serenely fair, 
Clothed in her garmenture of odorous white, 
That wins fresh pe rfume from the heavy air, 
The lily shines a star amid the night, 
n harvest time, 
Oh, bounteous season, rich through every hour 
n gifts that make our souls with joy atune, 
The fruitful earth is lavish of her dower, 
From morning's flush till glows the mellow noon, 
In harvest time. 


Titos, 8. COLLIER, 


—_—_—_—~@— — 
For the Companion. 


RUBIES AND DIAMONDS. 

There is an Italian proverb, Sé non e vero, e 
ben trovato [If it be not true, it is well invented]. 
The proverb may introduce this pretty story of 
Christine Nilsson, told in Temple Bar, which we 
believe to be substantially true; 

One of the presents she prizes most came from 
Her Majesty the Queen, who heard Madame Nils- 
son at Windsor, and with her own hands put a 
bracelet of rubies and diamonds upon her wrist, 
about which a little story is told, 

Madame Nilsson had been asked by some ladies 


who keep a school for poor girls, if she would be 


so kind as to sing once to those little ones, as it | 


would make an impression on them which they 
would never forget. 

Madame Nilsson, too happy to do so much good 
with so little trouble, promised to come, and fixed 
a certain evening. 

But it happened that a visitor, under the guise 
of Her Majesty’s band-master, called on Madame 
Nilsson, the bearer of Her Majesty’s order for 
Madame Nilsson to sing at the Court Concert at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Nilsson has a religious nature, and great tender- 
ness of heart. She doubtless thought of the dis- 
appointment of the little ones, should she fail to 
appear as promised. 

She told Her Majesty’s band-master that she 
was very sorry not to be able to accept the Queen's 
invitation for that evening, as she had an engage- 
ment which she could not evade; and that at any 
future opportunity she would be happy to receive 
ler Majesty’s command, but that she could not 
sing at Court that evening 

Not obey the Queen’s command? Not sing at 
Court? 

Why, every artist coming to London desired 
before all, the honor of being invited to Court! 

The messenger returned, revolving in his mind 
how he would lay before Her Majesty the message 
that Madame Nilsson had something else to do. 

However, he had to say it. But what was his 
enenidenns when, instead of the royal frown he 
expected, he heard the august lady say, 

“Oh, I know! I know! TI have been told what 
that engagement is, and a noble heart she has! 
Put Madame Nilsson down at once for the next 
Court Concert, and ask her what day she ean give 
me the pleasure of singing to me personally at 
Windsor.” 

The royal courier returned to Nilsson to take 


her orders, and thus Madame Nilsson was invited | 


to Windsor, and by royal hands adorned with the 
bracelet above mentioned. 

Diamonds and rubies! From the Queen! They 
were beautiful, but far more beautiful were those 
feelings of the great singer’s heart which they 


jereed. If, the 
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| rewarded, and which all may pa “The cup of | 
| water” of which the Saviour speaks is more than | 
| diamonds and rubies. 

| 


—_— +r | 


THANK-OFFERINGS. 
When Sir Moses Montefiore died, at the age of one 
hundred years, Jews and Christians mourned his de- | 
parture. The lamentations expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the piety and charity of one of the most de- | 
vout of Hebrews. Sir Moses was a thorough Isruel- 
ite, and scrupulously observed the minute ceremonial 
of the Rabbis. The anniversary of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the day of Atonement he observed 
by fasting, and he obeyed the dietary laws of Moses to 
the letter, for he never tasted the flesh of animals 
that divide not the hoof nor chew the cud. Every 
Friday, as the Sabbath was coming in, he lighted 
his Sabbath-lamp, whose seven lights symbolized the 
six days of creation, and the seventh day of rest. It 
went with him wherever he went, even on long jour- 
neys to the East, and was lighted on sea and land, 
that beneath its rays he might recite his prayers and 
pronounce the blessings of the ‘‘Kidoash.” 


On a Sabbath morning, while at sea, he would lis- 
ten, after the usual prayer, to an exposition of the 
Jewish commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures for the 
seventh day, and then converse about the Holy Land. 
For he believed in the literal restoration of the Jews | 
to Palestine and to nationality, and that Jerusalem | 
would become the seat of a Jewish empire. | 

His profound religiousness was supplemented by a | 
charity which gave money and personal labor, wher. | 
ever good work was to be done. Charitable men | 
often content themselves, when appealed to, with | 
signing a cheque and remaining at home in an easy- 
chair. 

But Sir Moses was as liberal in personal-work as he | 
was generous in giving money. ‘You cannot draw 
cheques for this sort of charity; bankers don’t lock | 
the article up in their strong-room; and dividends 
are not pi tid upon it till this world’s quarter-days are 
over. 
| When he was forty years of age, he had made a for- 
| tune and, as was his custom, asked his wife’s advice 

as to whether he should retire from business. 

“Thank God, and be content,” she answered, and 
he followed her counsel. From that day for sixty 
years his labor and anxiety were not to get money, 
sut to distribute it so that men, women and children 
would be benetited. His life was a constant thanks- 
giving. 

In one of his visits to Jerusalem, he took with him 
for distribution such a large sum of money in specie 
that a spec escort had to be engaged to ensure its 
safe conveyance through the brigand-infested coun- 
try. So judiciously was the sum doled out among the 
poor of Safed and Tiberius, suffering from the effects 
of plague and earthquake, that the price of corn fell | 
more than one-half. 

One day, when travelling by water to his country- 
seat at Ramsgate, Sir Moses was accosted by astrang- 

jer, who asked for pecuniary assistance, which he 
granted, having inquired as to the cause of the man’s 
| poverty, and he invited the stranger to call. 

rhe next morning the man was found dead near 
Sir Moses’ house, and he received a note written by 
the suicide commending his wife and son to the He- 
brew’s care. The man was a stranger, but Sir Moses 
pensioned the widow and got the boy into Christ’s 
Hospital School, paying tive hundred pounds for the 
privilege of making the appointment. | 

Sir Moses, when he travelled from Ramsgate to Lon- 
don by rail, always had a reserved saloon in the train. 
If he happened to see strangers incommoded by the 
pressure of passengers, he would offer them a seat, 
and sometimes send them home, on arriving at Lon- 
don, in his own carriage, while he walked or took a | 
cab. 

When the cholera broke out at Smyrna, the British 
Consul telegraphed Sir Moses for money to distribute 
among the Jewish residents. The money was sent, 
and with it a letter saying: “Our practice in life has 
been to give alms without consideration of race or 
efore, you find there are others in 
greater distress than the Jews, I beg you to help 
them rather than the Jews.” 
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INDIRECT BENEVOLENCE. 





| chairs, one table, and a bedstead. 


The spirit of benevolence may be expressed by re- 
straint of one’s self, as well as by giving to others. 
rhe teaching of Christ is full of this doctrine of self- 
| denial and humility for the sake of others. 


Captain Daniel Brown was one of the richest men 
in the town of Cheshire, Mass., and lived in a spa- ; 
cious house, which always was roomy enough not 
only for his children, grandchildren, nephews and 
nieces, but for the poor stranger who halted at the 
gate. The captain’s heart responded to the call of 
- erty, and his wife, Chloe, never refused to share the 
murden of another, if she could get one shoulder under 





When she married the captain, her outfit was three 
She never forgot | 
her own day of small things, and her poor neighbors 
found “Aunt Chloe” not only an alms-giving but a | 
sympathetic friend. 

In the primitive days when Captain Brown and 
Chloe, his wife, lived, shoes and stockings were luxu- | 
ries, which the people wore constantly during winter, 
but in summer only when they were going to church. 
Even then many of the poorer people carried their 
shoes and stockings on Sunday to the foot of the 
church hill, and took them off when, after service, 
they came to the foot of the hill again. 

As Captain Brown’s wealth enabled his wife and 
daughters to dispense with this economy, they wore 
shoes and stockings, as they wore their gowns. One 
Sunday Aunt Chloe met an old friend, and asked 
where her girls were, as she had not seen them at 
chureh. 

“They have no stockings,” answered the friend, | 
“and are ashamed to go to church without them.” 

“Why, that’s no reason for staying away from | 
church,” said the burden-bearing woman. ‘Tell them | 
to come along next Sunday, and my girls shall go | 








without, to keep them company.” 
Every Sunday for the rest of that summer the 


daughters of the rich Captain Brown went stocking- 


less to church, that they might keep in countenance 
their poorer neighbors. 
| The story is a simple one, illustrative of neighbor- 
ly kindness in the olden time, but it has its moral for 
modern church-goers. A poor woman is ashamed to 
go toa chureh where her dress will seem mean in 
contrast with the Sunday costumes ot the well-to-do. 
If ladies who can afford to dress elegantly would 
dress plainly on Sundays, they might aid in answer- | 
ing the question, ‘How shall we get the poor into 
our churches?” 
“Do you ladies go to the opera or to a party after 

morning service?” asked an Englishman of the Bos- 

ton friend whom he had accompanied to church. “I! 
| see that they were almost in full dress.” 
| 


| 
| 
| 


a 
TWO KINDS OF HEROES. 


The most interesting chapter in the Repott of the 
Life-Saving Service for last year is the account of 
| the individual deeds of heroism for which the Gov- 
| ernment bestowed the extraordinary reward of silver 
| and gold medals. 


The first of these occurred in San Francisco Bar. 
The child of a private soldier fell into the water; his 


father, who could not swim, leaped after him, and | 


both were washed out to sea. Lieut. Alfred Palmer 
| sprang in, and swimming against a heavy sea, brought 

both father and child in, at the imminent peril of his 
life. 

silver medals were awarded to F. C, Bartholomew 
and C. Harrison, both of Connecticut, who while out 
in « small fishing-boat in Long Island Sound, rescued 
ten drowning persons, who had been washed from a 
cupsized yacut. 

Perhaps the most noble feat of heroism for which 
the gold medal was awarded by the Government was 
that of a lad of eighteen in Philadelphia. When ten 
boys who were cousting on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill last winter were engulfed, and sucked under the 
ice into the swift-flowing river, he followed them, and 
at the risk of death, rescued nine. Besides the gold 
medal, this boy is receiving his education from the 
citizens of P hiladelphia. 

These stories of gallant daring make every boy’s 
heart beat faster and his blood “quicke n. But how 
few ever have the chance to rescue a comrade froin 
death by tire or flood! 

And yet every girl and boy is in peril every day 
from more fatal dangers than any of water or flame. 
And every girl and boy can hold out a helping hand 
to their comrades. You can help to hold them back 
from lying, dishonesty, impurity, drunkenness. You 
can serve them better than if you carried them a line 
when drowning. You will receive no silver or gold 
medal. Nobody but God will know, perhaps, what 
you have done. He has named the reward of the man 
who saves a soul from death, 
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For the Companion, 
DEPARTING AUTUMN, 


Monarch of the hoary beard, 
With thy sceptre wan and weird, 
May our orisons beguile 

Thee to stay thy steps awhile. 
Ere thou comest we would fain 
See the sapphire sky again: 

Ere thy vassals, snow and sleet, 
Robe the earth in winding-sheet, 
We would hear one parting note 
Tremble froma robin's throat, 





Soon, ah, soon in white eclipse 

Ice will seal the streamlet’s lips; 

Soon no more will waving trees 

Chant their morning melodies, 

But uplift their branches bare, 

Torn by gusts of swirling air, 

In an agonized appeal 
sk s steel, 

s -obseuring wrack 

Sends no gleam of promise back. 





Hark!—a far-off angry roar, 

Like the surf upon the shore, 

Answers as we supplicate 

Vainly at thy frozen gate. 

All too well, alas, we know 

That dire harbinger of woe! 

Ere another leaden morn 

Breaks o’er fields of garnered corn, 

Autumn driven from her throne, 

Thou wilt dominate alone! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


————————~9-—__ 
IGNORANT. 


A warm climate is not conducive to energy, nor 
does it awaken a thirst for information. A traveller 
in Cuba gives the following instances of the indolent 
mental condition in which some of the inhabitants 
of the island contentedly abide. 





“Can you tell me when the Morro was erected?” 
I asked one day of a stout, placid Cuban woman. 
“Ah, Seftora,” exclaimed she, with a low, rippling 
laugh. “I am asked the age of the Morro, and I can- 
not even tell my own!” 

On another occasion, I startled a dreamy Sefora, 
lazily rocking herself to and fro, and deep in the 
luscious golden round of her third orange, with the 
question,— 

‘What is the population of Cuba?” 
Looking at me with eyes wherein amazement and 


| contempt were at war, and with the imposing gesture 


of a tragedy queen, she responded,— 

“What do I known about population? Ask me 

how many shirts my husband has, and I can tell 
you!” 
” The same traveller says that she was once lounging 
about a Cuban fish-market, to watch proceedings 
there, when a good-natured fish-wife apparently no- 
ticed her weariness. She continues,— 

She wiped the end of a bench, and pushed it towards 
me. 

“Thank you,” said I, sitting down, adding, by way 
of explanation,—“I have spent the whole morning in 
the cathedral.” 

“Ah, no wonder the Sefora is tired,” said she, com- 
passionately. “But isn’t it a beautiful church?” 

And she brought the tips of thumb and finger toa 
focus, and kissed them eecstatically, which is the ne 
plus ultra of Cuban encomium. 

“It is very fine,” said I, somewhat less enthusiasti- 
cally. “But the tomb of Columbus interested me 
most.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Of Colon,” I repeated. 
tobal Colon.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she replied, smiling. “But he is not 


“You have heard of Cris- 


| dead; he still lives.’ 


“Lives? ah yes, I suppose so,” responded I, won- 


| dering if she meant in the hearts of his countrymen, 


and reflecting that she hardly looked like one who 
would make such a poetic statement. ‘Si, Seftora,”’ 


| she replied, calmly, ‘the keeps a cigar-shop just below 


here. 
I repeated the dialogue to a Cuban friend. 
“What would you have,” said he, laughing. ‘“Co- 


| lumbus has nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
| nine namesakes on the island. 


And as for history! 
if you should ask that woman who is the present 


| eaptain- -general, she would tell you Tocan, though 


his term of office expired in 1838. However, I think 
I heard when I was in the United States that there 
were people there who regularly voted for Jackson 
at every presidential election.” 
——— 
A PAPER CITY. 


Cities and projects of various kinds appearing very 
large on paper often dwindle to very small propor- 
tions when the actual facts are known about them. 
Newly-founded cities are particularly susceptible to 
this shrinkage. The gift of a corner lot or two to the 
local artist often produces singular effects on his 
imagination. The creative faculty of all artists is 
large, but not larger than that of the real estate 
agent at whose instance many cities on paper are 
drawn. Such an agent recently visited an Eastern 
city, bringing with him a large drawing of a new and 
large city in a territory. 

“This,” he said, pointing to a broad avenue, lined 
with trees, in the picture before him, “this is our 
Broadway. It is one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
and straight as a string.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Oh yes. And this is Commonwealth Avenue. 
Here is Michigan Avenue; here are Wabash, Dale, 
Prince and Harrison Streets, all a hundred feet 
wide.” 

“Why, I am surprised!” 

‘And here is the site of onr Court Honse,” point- 


ing not only to the “site,” but to a magnificent build- 
ing thereon. 


“And here is the high school building site. Those 
blue spots indicate the Jeading churches; this red 
line is the railroad track.” 


“And what are all these large buildings?” 

“They all belong to the railroad company—or will 
when completed. And here is our park, with a splen- 
did fountain in it.’ 

“Have you one so soon?” asks the surprised gen- 
tleman. 

“Oh, it’s all laid off, and the improvements are only 
a question of time. 

“How many railroads have you?” 

“Well—er—ah—there are three lines headed our 
way.” 

‘And how many of them have reached the city?” 

“Well—er—you see they haven’t any of them had 
time to get there yet. But their coming is only a 
question of time and money. 

‘‘How many xuctual residents and how many build- 
ings are there now in the city?” 

*Well—er—ah—really, 1,—let me see.” 

Great confusion on the part of the agent. 

“Well, you see, sir, things are so differeyt from the 
East, you know, and—and”’ 

“Oh, come now; tell me just how many inhabitants 
the city has,” said the Eastern man, with a laugh 
that showed him to be used to such “great expecta- 
tions.” 





| The agent, finding that he had to deal with a hard- 


headed seeker of the facts, frankly admitted, ‘‘Well, 
there are two good log-houses there, and tw enty peo- 
ple beside myself, and a jirst-class blacksmith shop.” 


~~ 
> 





HOW HE KNEW. 


A great man once wrote, “After the sting of folly 
has made men wise, they find it hard to conceive that 
others can be as foolish as they have been.” An 
amusing instance of this occurred recently, at a 
country agricultural fair. 


There was a man on the grounds wrapping ten and 
twenty-dollar bills in small packages of cleansing 
compound. The packages containing the bills were 
then thrown loosely into a box containing a number 
ot packages of the compound alone. For “only one 
dollar, gentlemen,” the spectators were allowed to 
select six of the packages, with “almost an absolute 
certainty,” as the glib vender said, “of drawing one 
or more of the packages containing the bills.” 

It really seemed an easy thing to pick out the valu- 
able packages. The soap man did it easily. But, 
strangely enough, none of the bystanders could do it. 
One man spent five dollars, and drew forth nothing 
but thirty pac _ of the worthless soap. 

Walking moodily away, he met a neighbor, who 
accosted him thus: 

“Hello, Johnson! What makes you look so blue?” 

“Oh,” replied the dejected Jolinson, “I’ve lost five 
dollars in that plaguy soap man’s scheme.” 

“Well, well,” said Neighbor Smith, “I’m amazed 
that a man of your age had anything to do with a 
humbug of that kind.”’ 

“TI don’t b’lieve it’s a humbug,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“T’m out of luck, that’s all.” 

“Bah!” was Smith's conte mptuous retort. 
glaring humbug clear through.” 

“How do you know it is’”’ asked Johnson. 

“How dot know? Why, man, any one with eyes 
in their heads ought to see that. How can a man sell 
twenty-dollar bills for a dollar?” 

_— it looks fair enough,” said Johnson, dog- 

edly. 
. “Oh yes,” sneered Smith, and then added, patron- 
izingly, “But don’t you be deceived by looks, Friend 
Johnson. I could have told you long ago that the 
man was a fraud.’ 

‘How did you know?” persisted Johnson. 

This seemed to mettle the erudite Mr. Smith, thor- 
oughly, and he angrily and thoughtlessly cried out,— 

“Know, man, know? How dol know that he’s a 
scoundrel? Why, man, —aint I lost five dollars 
on the thieving trick myself?” 

To this might well be added Horace Greeley’s 
truthful remark: “The gloomiest day in any man’s 
career is that wherein he fancies there is some easier 
way of getting a dollar than by squarely earning it.” 


“It’s a 





———_- —+@>— 


INDEPENDENT. 


A gentleman travelling by steamer onthe Missis- 
sippi relates the following laughable story of a very 
independent man and woman the boat passed. We 
venture to say that the couple will get through this 
world easily enough by paddling their own canoe—or 
scow,—as the case may be. 


About twenty miles below Natchez we sighted 

some object drifting with the current of the great 

river. After the captain had taken a long look through 

his glass, he explained what the object was. 

“Tt’s a scow, loaded with hoop- poles for New 

Orleans. She’s sprung a leak.’ 

We soon discovered that such was the fact, and fur- 

ther discovered that the crew, consisting of a man 

and his wife, were still aboard. He was up to his 

knees in water, using an oar to keep the craft in the 

current, while the woman was on top of a box in the 

centre of the craft, with her bare feet hanging in the 

water. The raftsman signalled the steamer to stop, 

and as she drifted near him, he called out,— 

“Well, captain, this is sad.’ 

“Yes, very sad.” 

sad | want to git to Orleans. 

“T see.’ 

“How much’ll you charge to transfer my cargo, and 

take us all down?’ 

“A hundred dollars.” 

“Shoo! Wife, ye hear that?” 

“T hear it. Offer him ten.” 

“T’ll give ye ten,” called the man. 

“A hundred is the least.” 

“Then you may just git up and be off!” shouted 

the woman, as she swashed her feet about. “This 

old thing can’t sink any lower, and we’ve got bread 

and pork enough to kerry us through. Clear out with 
ou! 

. The steamer “cleared out,” and as it got under 

headway, the woman stood up and called out after 
us,— 

“We aint purty, and our old box don’t go by steam, 

but we’re just as good as airybody on this earth.” 


—@e—___—_—_—_— 
UNDER FALSE COLORS, 


It is always amusing to see poverty posing as 
riches. Such a spectacle excites ridicule, and people 
who shine in hired or borrowed splendor can expect 
mortifying results. An illustration of this is here 
given: A family named Brown, who were poor, made 
a great pretence of possessing riches, and were very 
fashionable indeed. 


Tommy, an irrepressible boy of eight years, was, 
unfortunately for the Browns, admitted to a seat at 
the table when they gave their first fashionable din. 
ner-party. The first of the courses was being served, 
when ee cried out,— 

“QO ma! whose pretty silver spoons are these, and 
— did you get that pretty thing the pickles are 

n? 


“Hush! hush!” said the mother. 

“Little children should be seen, and not heard,” 
said Mr. Brown. 

Tommy does not agree with his father, and will 
speak again. 





“Ma, what does ‘H. M.’ mean in the corner of this 
table-cloth? Your name is Agnes, you know. Is it 
= Martin's, and is that velvet chair in the par- 
or’ 

Mrs. Brown excuses herself to her amtused guests, 
and Tommy is led away; and that was, no doubt, his 
last appearance at the table when the ine browse gave a 
dinner-party. 
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For the Companion. 





THE REASON WHY. 


Joy is in the parlor, 
Fun is on the stair, 
Bustle in the kitchen, 
Odors in the air! 
Laughter in each dimple, 
Smile in every eye! 
Happy little maiden, 
Can you tell me why? 


Uncles, aunts and cousins 
Coming gaily in— 

What a glad commotion! 
What a joyful din! 

See the hearty greetings 
Given one and all, 

Listen to the echoes 
Ringing through the hall! 





| 

































On the ample hearthstone 
Leaps the glowing fire! 

Hear the woudrous stories 
That the flames inspire! 

Grandpa is the hero 
Of the festal day— 

See the children crown him 
In their merry play! 

Oh, it’s glad Thanksgiving! 
Joy of all the year! 

Nothing half so happy— 
Nothing half so dear! 

Song and sport and pleasure 
Make the moments fly— 

Happy hearts and thankful— 
That's the reason why! 

Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
acneeneeaemen ~~ — 


For the Companion. 


WIDOW DAVIS’S THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 


“Dear me!” said Aunt Dorcas, looking out of 
the window. “I don’t believe that poor woman 
will have a mite of a Thanksgiving dinner. I 
don’t believe she more’n manages to keep soul and 
body together, six children so to work for.” 

Lem and Winny heard. They were out on the 
doorstep, whittling arrows out of some bits of 


| they had heard 





Off Winny and Lem went, too, with their bows 
and arrows, feeling very manly and brave indeed, 
as they trudged along towards Squire Parsons’s 
wood-lot. “We'll go there first,” said Winny, 
‘cause it’s real near, and it looks like a good 
turkey-place, besides.” 

So it was, I think. Winny and Lem thought 
they never had seen a pleasanter spot. It was 
right back of Squire Parsons’s orchard, though 
they didn’t know that, and the underbrush was 
all cleared away. The day was sunny, and there 
was just enough breeze stirring to send a few late 
beech-nuts out of their burrs pattering down upon 
the leaves below. 


“Just like a rain-shower,” said Lem. “Hear 


|’em, Winny,—o-oh!” 


For just then they heard a louder rustling than | 
before. “Chut! chut! chut!” 
said something. “Gobble! gobble! Quit! quit! | 
quit!” 

“O-oh my!” said Winny, peering with big eyes | 
in among the tree-trunks. “Turkeys! Oh, my, | 


| oceans of ’em!” | 


“O Winny, do you s’pose we can hit one?” | 
Lem’s voice was all a-quiver. 


“Pooh, yes!” said Winny. ‘We'll have to| 


creep up easy, though, so’s’t not to scare ’em.” | 
But the turkeys didn’t seem to be easily scared. 
Or perhaps they were so busy picking up beech- | 


cedar, and the door was open. They knew whom | nuts that they didn’t see the two little hunters, 


‘ai a al Z | . . 
Aunt Dorcas meant, because Widow Davis was | coming nearer and nearer, each holding a bow and 
just going along the road, with a big bundle of | arrow. 
| 


clothes to be washed for somebody. 

Winny looked after her with a good deal of pity 
in his soft brown eyes. 

“Dear me!” said he. “I wish we could give 
her something, Lem, don’t you ?” 

“Folks have turkeys Thanksgiving days!” said 
Lem. ‘Maybe we can shoot one for her with 
our bow ’n’ arrows. I s’pose there’s wild turkeys 
here,” he went on. ‘“There’s woods, Winny.” 

“Course there is, lots of ’em'” answered Win- 
ny. “Let’s we do it! Won’t she be pleased? 
We'll have to ask Aunt Dorcas or gramma first, 
though.” 

“Why, yes,” said Lem. 

Because, you see, they had come out to spend 
Thanksgiving with Aunt Dorcas, a week before 


“We're ’most close up,” whispered Winny. 
| “Let’s try that big fellow, Lem—the biggest one 
of all.” 
So they fitted their arrows and bent their bows, 
| and took the surest aim they knew how. 
“Now!” whispered Winny, his heart beating 
| fast. “One, two”—Twang! went the bow-strings, 
| exactly together, and the boys couldn’t help shut- 
| ting their eves for one little second. They opened 
| them just in time to see that big turkey give one 
or two kicks and then lie very still. 
Oh, how the woods rang! and how the other 
turkeys scolded! 
“Hooray, Lem!” 
| “O Winny, hooray!” 
| “Let us carry this one home, and then come 


Thanksgiving itself came, and were having just | back and shoot another!” cried Winny. 


the best time in the world. 


But they didn’t once | 


‘“What’ll Aunt Dorcas ’n’ gran’ma say, now ?” 


forget mamma’s last words: “Be good boys, and | wondered Lem, triumphantly. “Oh, aint he a 


ask about things.” 


| bouncer one!” 


So they asked about shooting a wild turkey for | Then they picked up the turkey—such a big 
Widow Davis, and Aunt Dorcas laughed herself | fellow as he was, too! and carried him home be- 


almost into a fit. 


|tween them. Aunt Dorcas spied them coming 


“Just listen, mother,” she said at last, wiping | across lots. She met them at the door. 


her eyes. “They want to shoot a turkey for Wid- | 
ow Davis—with their bows and arrows, too! | both hands. “Mother! mother! them boys have | 


“For the land sakes!” she cried, holding up 


Well, well, bless your hearts! shoot all the wild | been and killed that old bronze gobbler Squire 
tarkeys you can find,” and off Aunt Dorcas went | Parsons sets such store by. For the land o’ living 


\o another fit of laughter, 


| sakes!” 


|} such a good neighbor, too. 
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Winny looked at Lem, Lem looked at Winny; | 
neither of them cared to look at Aunt Dorcas. 

“You t-told us we could,” said Winny, in a 
voice that didn’t sound like his own at all. 

“Well, I never once thought o’ the squire’s mon- 
ster flock,” said Aunt Dorcas. “Besides, I’d no 
more idea you could hit anything than nothing at 
all. Why, Lemuel! Why, Winfield! You must | 
a’ been up close—near enough to touch ’em.” 

“IT guess—we were,” confessed Lem, with a lit- | 
tle choke in his throat. 

“Well, whatever the squire’ll say, J can’t tell,” 
said Aunt Dorcas. “I’m dretful sorry. He’s 
Well! Well! But 
then, I ought to ’ve known you wouldn’t know | 
any better.” 

Winny and Lem looked down at their feet, and 
the big brown turkey lying there. Then they 
looked at each other, and both felt sure of what 
would be the right and manly thing todo. Then 
they looked at Aunt Dorcas, and both spoke at 
once. 

“We—we'll go and carry him home, Aunt Dor- 
cas. We—we'll tell Squire Parsons. That’s what 
mamma ’d say to do.” 

Something came over Aunt Dorcas. She stooped 
and kissed first Lem, and then Winny, and Aunt 
Dorcas didn’t often kiss boys. 





“T’]]l go with you,” said she. 
fault than ’tis yours.” 

“No,” said grandma, from within, “let ’em go 
alone, Dorcas. They’ll tell the story better ’n you 
car.” . 

So Lem and Winny went alone to the squire 
with his turkey. I won’t say they were not fright- 
ened; indeed, their poor little hearts fluttered so 
they could scarcely breathe. But they told their 
story to Squire Parsons when he opened the door, 
in a very honest, manly way. 

“We're sorry ’s we can be, sir,” they said, “and 
we'll pay you.” 

There was a twinkle in Squire Parsons’ eyes. 

“Killed my bronze gobbler, eh,” he said. “Well, 
| now, I'm sorry, too. With bows ’n’ arrows you 
| made yourselves? Now, that’s queer; it ought to 
| take a right smart rap to knock the life out o' that 
fellow. But—hello!” 

The strangest thing happened then. While he 
was talking, Squire Parsons had kept pushing the 
little heap of bronze feathers with his foot; and 
| all at once that turkey gave a kick on his own ac- 
count, and rolled off the doorstep with a funny 
squawk, and kicked again, and tumbled about 
a little, and finally got up on his feet and said, 
“Gobble! gobble! gobble!” as natural as life. 

How the boys stared! They caught hold of 
hands. 

‘He isn’t dead! Oh, tsn’t he dead ?” they cried. 

Squire Parsons laughed until his sides shook, 
and laughed again until he cried. 


“It’s more my 





“Tt don’t look like it,” he said, as soon as be 
could speak. “He was only stunned, my little 
men. Ho! ho! ho! But the widow shan't be 
cheated out of her Thanksgiving dinner. You 
tell Miss Dorcas I'll give the turkey and chickens 
and such, if she'll do the fixing-up.” 

“A-a-h, she will!” cried Winny and Lem. 

So she did; and so Widow Davis had her 
Thanksgiving turkey after all, though it wasn’t 
the bronze gobbler. But I think it was Winny 
and Lem she had to thank for it. 

Apa C. H. Stopparp. 














Puzzles for the Day. 


1. 
ANAGRAM, 


Key words in last line. 


All winter the sparrow may come ai our * * * *, 
To pick up the crumbs, in the door-yard that fall; 
The early spring robin, that sings in the * * * * 
Can make our hearts joyful as joyful can * *; 
And twitter of wren, and whistle of * * * * * * * *, 
Make Annie’s heart sing as if she were a * *** ****, 
In summer, bird concerts, ere dawn of the * * *, 
Waken Annie to join in the jubilant * * *; 
But now, in November, with skies dark and murky, 
She chooses of all birds, the **** ** **** ** #e# ©, 
LILIAN PAYSON, 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The answer, composed of 81 letters, is a somewhat 
homely saying, yet contains a vast deal of truth, 
The 1, 11, 2, 4, 6, 5 is sagucious, 
The 3, 35, 28, 36, 49, 14 4, 13, 19, 16 is a proviso. 
The 30, 45, 7, 41, 64, 27, 51, 81 is a vessel. 
The 42, 20, 80, 9, is to withdraw from any desire. 
The 58, 48, 75, 10, 52 is partially dark. 
The 39, 67, 55, 59, 32, 38, 12 is roving about. 
h, 43, 56, 44, 31, 53, 47, 
22 is reckoning. 
rhe 17, 65, 74, 73,79 is to con- 

















The 34, 29, 33, 
scorched, 
The 69, 70, 54, 37, 50, 60, 61, 21 
are little men. 
The 40, 76, 77,7 3 is fortunate. 
The 66, 46, 68,71 is a small 
piece of anything (coll.) 
o.D. Vv. 


62, 72, 18 is 






PUZZLE QUESTIONS. 


A bright little English girl, named Mary, was trav- 
elling around the world with her papa and mamma, 
They reached a city on the Golden Horn, just at the 
time of the festival at the close of Ramadan, and there 
they met a New England schvol-teacher. 
| ‘Have you any day in New England which re- 
minds you at all of this?” asked the Englishman. 

‘* Perhaps your little girl would like to try to write 
the answers to some questions which I will ask,” re- 
plied the teacher. “ If she should write them all out 
correctly, she will have the name of the New England 
holiday which is nearest like this, and some of the 
things necessary to its celebration.” 

Here are the questions : 

1. If your mamma should be very, very sick, and 
should be made _— well again, with what would 
your heart be filled? 

2. What follows night? 

3. What name is given to a Sunday discourse? 

4. What did our grandmothers do in tin kitchens? 

5. What is the name of the country where we now 


| 


are? 

6. What name is given to the young of gallinaceous 
birds? 

7. What could Simple Simon have bought if he had 
owned a ye 

8. What belong to the second of the three great 
kingdoms of Nature? 

9. What fruit grows in swamps on Cape Cod? 

10. What word means to treat with pert language? 

11. Give the name of an island near Newburyport. 

12. What burnt the mouth of “the man in the 
South’? 

13. What word means to walk with short, nice 


ant 
14. What word means fo crush? 
15. What is the pupil of the eye? 
16. Of what, beside puddings, are little girls made? 


17. What are found in the Puzzle Column of the 
YoutTu’s COMPANION? 

18, Write the Latin for “‘ others of the kind.” 

19. Name the extremity of the leg. 

20. What is the shape of the earth like? 

The little English girl could not answer quite-all 
ow many American boys and girls 








| the  geeeee 
| can 
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For the Companion, 
INADEQUACY. 
“ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.” 
In all the songs that he has wrought, 
What poet finds his highest thought? 


That thought cludes the sublest art 
Of human singer to impart. 


But if, in song of yours or mine, 

Is symbolized that thought divine, 

The Spirit, greater than all art, 

Will thence the thought itself impart, 
Westerly, R. 1. EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN, 





oo 
QUAINT ADVERTISING, 

Thirty years ago Albert Smith’s lecture, “Ascent 
of Mont Blanc,” was the delight of London audiences, 
It was a novel combination of lecture and panorama, 
and “drew” for several hundred nights. 

Smith, the showman and lecturer, was a quaint, 
genial, literary Bohemian, who told a story well, 
cracked a joke, and made his audience wish that the 
entertainment was twice as long as it was. Mr. Bar- 
num once said that to write a show-bill was a work 
of genius. Smith had a genius for advertising. Even 
the most prosaic of conservatives would stop to read 
Smith’s advertising placard. 

When he started on the ty tour which cul- 
minated in the ascent of Mont Blanc, he had, as one 
of his band, an amiable gentleman named Joseph 
Langford. Smith caused several thousand show-bills 
to be printed, with the strange words,— 

“Who cut Joe Langford’s hair?” 

One morning in Baden-Baden, then the great gam- 
bling and watering-place of Europe, every one was 
surprised to see posts, columns, walls, and tree-trunks 
covered with placards asking the portentous question, 
“Who cut Joe Langford’s hair?” 

The Baden police were stirred to an unusual activ- 
ity. Feeling sure that the mysterious words were a 
signal for the rallying of the revolutionary party, 
they searched printing-offices and visited houses to 
discover when and where the rally would take —_ 
Spies were sent out, guards placed in public build- 
ings; and even learned philologists were asked if 
these awful words, “‘Who cut Joe Langford’s hair?” 
had any connection with the symbols of Republican- 
Ism. 

Smith gave no entertainment at Baden-Baden, but 
the quaint joke leaked out and advertised him and 
his show all over the continent. 





BOUGHT HIS OWN FISH. 


We have heard of amateur fishermen buying fish 
rather than go home empty-handed, but the young 
Newarker mentioned below had another reason for 
buying his. 


A young Newarker who was trout-fishing in Morris 
County, last week, followed a meadow brook with no 
success until it passed under a suake fence into a 
pasture. He climbed the fence, and as he cast his fly 
ut the foot of a willow-tree, he observed that a gaunt 
rustic with a seed-bag in his hand was watching him, 
Finding, however, that the farmer made no protest, 
the young man continued fishing, and when he ar- 
rived at aroadside fence, he had seven fair trout in 
his creel. As he placed his foot on the lower rail of 
the fence, he was accosted by the countryman, who 
grimly said, as he held out the open seed-bag,— 

*Drap them trout.” 

The lad hesitated. 

“Drap ’em, er Pll drap you inter the brook,” con- 
tinued the countryman. 

The fisherman then emptied the contents of his 
creel into the bag, and climbed the fence, saying, as 
he reached the sate side,— 

“Well, [ have met mean men, but for generous, 
whole-souled, way-back in-Jersey meanness, you beat 
them all.” 

“Hold on, young feller,” said the farmer; “I aint 
mean. Ef I'd wanted to be mean, I'd ha’ stopped you 
fishin’, or charged you a dollar fur the chance. Now 
ef you wanter buy a nice mess of fish, you kin hev ’em 
fur a dollar, and I reckon they’re cheap at York 
yrices.”’ 

. rhe young man says he paid the dollar. 


~@ 
PUTTING AN EGG IN A BOTTLE. 


This looks like a puzzle a good deal harder to ex- 
plain than the king’s question how the apple got into 
the dumpling; and for this reason the secret of the 
trick will please young people who love to make 
their friends wonder, A writer in the Rural New- 
Yorker tells its young readers how they may perform 
the “magic” feat of putting an egg in a bottle. Like 
many other curious things, it is easy enough when 
you know how. 

This is the way it is done: Soak a fresh egg for sev- 
eral days in strong vinegar. The acid of the vinegar 
will eat the lime of the shell, so that while the egg 
looks the same, it will be soft and capable of com- 
pression, 

Select a bottle with a neck a third smaller than the 
egg. With alittle care you will have no trouble in 
sressing the latter into the bottle. Fill the bottle 
valf-full of lime-water, and in a few days you will 
have a hard-shelled egy in a bottle with a neck a third 
smaller than the egg. 

Of course, you pour off the lime-water as the shell 
hardens. How the egg got into the bottle will be a 
conundrum that few can answer. 


@ 


* 
REPROVING THE QUEEN, 

A story for the truth of which we do not in the 
least vouch, represents Queen Victoria as laying down 
an excellent rule for table manners, but whether she 
was justified in exempting herself from its operation, 
we leave for others to say. The old maxim of the 
law is that the Sovereign can do no wrong. 





It is told that Lord Tennyson and his family, in- 
cluding his little granddaughter, were dining at Os- 
borne, by invitation of the queen. During the meal 


the bread-plate ran low, and the queen took the last | 


piece. 

rhereupon the little Tennyson girl, who had been 
taught that it was bad manners to take the last piece 
on the plate, pointed her finger at the queen, and 
said scornufully,— 

“Piggy, piggy, pig!” 

The queen came nobly to the rescue in this odd 
situation: “You are quite right, my dear,” said she; 
“nobody but the queen shoul 
the plate.” 


take the last piece on 
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Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 
than glue. Drugyists all recommend it, Try it. [Adv 


> 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has been sold in every civil- 
ized country and the public have rendered the verdict, 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world. (Ade, 

inane a 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv, 





END 25 CENTS and ont a Silk Perfumed Novelty. 
NOVELTY CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A RUG-MAKER FREE. 


Our Circular tells how to get one, “How to Make Rag 
and ‘Turkish Rugs” on a Sewing Machine, also how 
the “LI = NDER” sperforates your own 
s PING PATTERNS, original designs, or 
those from Art Books for Painting or Embroidery, 

Specimen and Circulars for stamp. Agents wanted, 

EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York, 

“The Best Practical Art Magazine” is THE 
Ant AMATEUR, Monthly, 32 to 50 large pages. Work- 
ing Designs, Instructions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. 
Home Decoration and Furnishing (Expert advice free). 
Painting, Drawing,Carving, Modelling,Engraving, Brass 
Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other Art Needle- 


ers. $4 a year. L 
this paper. MONTAGUE MARRS, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 


LOOK! 


C 176 Pages B 

A designs. Over I 3,000 LIllustra- 
T tionsofStamp- G _ ing Patterns. 

A The largest book ever published 
L in America, No two designs alike. 
Price, 25c. It is more than worth it. 


U Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
E Art Needlework, 10 W.14th St., N.Y. 


EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


We are now offering the remnants, odds and ends, of 
our fall work, at Factory, consisting of beautiful colors, 
not less than one yard in length, all good silk, at 40c. an 
ounce, about ten colors in each package. We call it 
Waste gg ae New Book on Art Needlework and 
Knitting. Price, 10 cents, 

SADDLERS sILK 
At retail, to close out our entire stock of these goods, 
30 fYerent shades, 2 skeins of a color in a bunch, 
Price, 20 cents per bunch, or 75 cents per hun- 
dred, Usual retail price, 2c. per skein. 

Send P, O, Order or Postal Note to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 35 Kingston St., Boston. 


1 b A warm iron passed over 
BRIGGS & C0 G sie back of these PAPERS 
e MW TRANSFERS the Pattern to 














of the choicest 


HAMORPRErO 








any Fabric.Designs inCrew- 
els, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all BriGGs & Co.’s 
latest Patterns, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Retail by the 
leading Zephyr Wool Stores. 
Use hrisse & Co,’s Silk 
Crewel and _ Filoselle 
specially shaded for their 
Patterns, 


104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Mention the Companion, 


LADIES yaie'sik Wor 
Yale Silk Works, 
New Haven, Conn., for a package of their beautiful 


SILKS for PATCHWORK 


put up in $1 and $2 packages. A valuable BOOK of 
NEW STITCHES and DESIGNS, a package of 


OIDERY 


assorted colors, and best quality, and a choice lot of 


LACE REMNANTS FREE 


with every $2 package. The Book and the Emb. Silk free 

with every $1 package. Embroidery Silk alone, 20 cents 

a package; 6 packages, $1. Send Money Order, Postal 

Note,Cash or Postage Stamps. All $2 packages registered. 
NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 

a KNICKERBOCKER 

SHOUL 


















DER-BRACE 
and Suspender _com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
papa prevents 
found Shoulders, 
A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porte for Ladies 
No harness —simples 






- —unlike all others, 
y . All sizes for Men 
Women, Boys anc 
Girls, Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder-Brace, Sold 
by Drugyists and General Stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of #1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Address Knicker- 
bocker Brace Co., Easton, Pa, N. A. JOHNSON, Prop. 


can do their own Stamping for Em- 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 
easily transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 
and can be used over and over. Our new outfit 
contains 30 useful Patterns (full size),viz.: 4¢ doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels, Handkerchiefs, &c., with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 85, Our Manual of Needlework 
for 188% of over 100 pp., 35 cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. 
All the above, $1.15, postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West l4th St., New York. 


STYLISH FUR WRAP 


Made of XX Clark French Coney 
or Russia Hare, trimmed with long 
tails and lined with quilted Satin. 
Bust Measure, 32 to 40 inches, is sold 
for $9.98 by H.C. F, 


KOCH & SON, 


20th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y., 
who offer this season, as usual, the 
best selected Stock of Fashionable 
Furs and Trimmings, at prices 
sxuaranteed lower than any oth- 
er house, viz.: 
Wraps like above in Nutria Beaver, 
double Ball Fringe........814.98 
Wraps, Pelerines and Capes in 
te Hudson Bay Beaver, Mink, Sable, 
ete., proportionately low, 
Best Beaver Trimmings, 3-inch... -- 1.98 and up. 
Best Beaver Muffs..............--3.98, $4.98, $5.98 
Best Hare and French Coney Muffs....81.75 and up, 
half the regular price. 
Natural Lynx, Fox, Raccoon, Bear, Sable, Mink, etc., 
Trimmings and Furs made up in the latest Styles, 


For further information see our Fashion Cata- 
logue for Fall and Winter 1885—86. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave, and 20th St., New York, 
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work. Numerous Colored Plates by distinguished paint- | 
. de. a number, Specimen, 25c. Mention | 





Angling, Shooting, Travel, Natural History, 
Field and Pet Dogs, Canoe, Yacht. An attractive 


list of topics of an attractive paper. Entertaining 
sketches of out-door sport with gun and rod, notes of | 
nature’s ways, and of what is seen and done afield and 
afloat. It ought to be in your mail-box every week, | 
Specimen copy, 10 cents; 3 different copies mailed at 
once, 25 cents; per year, $4. Catalogue of books free. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 





For OnE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated fortnightly, established 
1878, 20 to 30 pp., with full-size working outline design sup= 
plement in every number, and THIRTEEN large COLORED 
PLATES a year. Beginning Nov. 8th, this will include 3 
beautiful COLORED STUDIES, viz.: An Autumn 
Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 15x11 in.), an exquisite 
Fan Design of Wild Roses (size 23‘,x11}2), Buds, 
Leaves and Stems for silk painting; also can be adopted 
for DRESS FRONT or WALL BANNER, and a lovely sug- 
gestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleeping 
Cupids. In addition to these colored studies, there will 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 100 
pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction in 
artistic house-furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all 
other kinds of art-work, besides practical hints in the 
answers to Questions. One r. $3; six months, $1.65, 
Sample Copy, with full-pz Colored Study (land- 
scape, 11x13), sent for Twenty Cents. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. Y. 

Mention Companion. 
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WITH AVALUABLE PRI 
: IN PENMANSHIP, FREE. 
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PATTERNS OF ANY SIZE. 
UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


EMOREST’S 


Of all the Magazines. 
Illustrated with Original Steel Engravings, 
Photogravures and Oil Pictures. 
Each copy of “Demorest’s Monthly Magazine” con- 


tains A Coupon Order, entitling the holder to the selec- 
tion of any pattern illustrated in the fashion department 











in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured. 

Subscribers or Purchasers sending the coupon with a | 
two-cent stamp for postage, will receive by return mail, 
a complete pattern of the size and kind they may select, | 
from the Magazine containing the order. 

ONLY TWO DOLLARS 
per year, including twelve full size, cut patterns, of sizes | 
and kinds selected. | 

Send twenty cents for the current number with Pat- 
tern Coupon, and you will certainly subscribe for a year 
and get ten times its value. | 
W. Jennings Demorest, Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., New York. 
Vol. 22) Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. [1866 


nRTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED 





Home Magazine 


For choice reading, beauty of illustration, and typo- 
graphy, has no rival. 

The HOME MAGAZINE aims to be that particular peri- 
odical indicated by its name., To the homes and firesides 
of the people it enters as an intimate friend, and fur- 
nishes to all within the precincts of home agreeable 
diversion in a literary form, free from impurity, and 
designed to encourage and stimulate the practice of the 
domestic virtues and high probity in all the affairs of 


life. 

In addition to the General Literary Department, many 
pages are devoted to home decorations and household 
affairs. 

Terms: $2 per year. 
Copy and Club Rates. 

T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Write for FREE SPECIMEN 





The first of the lady’s books.—Siaron (Pa.) Herald, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Great Improvements in 4886, 





{2 A supplement will be given in every number for 
1886, containing a full-sized pattern for alady’s or child’s 
dress, the very latest fashion out. 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest 
of the ladies’ books. It gives more for the money, com. 
bines greater merits, and has, in consequence, a larger 
circulation than all the others combined. It has the 
BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST AND LATEST DRESS PATTERNS, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST COOK BOOK, MUSIC, &c. 

Its immense circulation and long-established reputa- 
tion enable its proprietor to distance all competition. 
Its stories, novelets, &c., &c., are the best published. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHIONS! 


“PETERSON” is the only magazine that gives these. 
They are twice the usual size, and are unequalled for 
beauty. Printed from steel plates and colored by hand. 





TERMS (Always in Advance), $2.00 A YEAR. 
t#- UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. #8 


“THE FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


The principal premium for getting up clubs for 1886 is 
a superb album, gilt, and illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings, called “The Forget-Me-Not,” a book of unrivalled 
pauty. Other premiums, however, are offered as thus: 
With “The Forget-Me-Not” or 

2 Copies for $3.50 


steel engraving (21x27 inches), 
3Copiesfor 4.50 


—— of Paradise,” for getting 
up club. 

With an extra copy of the 

4 Copies for $6.50 ) magazine for 1886, a8 a pre- 

6Copies for 9.00) mium, to the person getting up 
the club, 

a With bon . 4 oony - 

5 Copies for $8.00 } } 1e magazine for 1886, and the 

5 large steel engraving, or “The 

7 Copiesfor 10.50 { Forget-Me-Not,” to the person 

getting up the club, 


For Larger Clubs, Still Greater Inducements. 


Address, postpaid, CHAS. J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up clubs. 
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Agents Wanted for our New Book, 


e “SPY OF THE REBELLION,” which is 
selling by the Tens of thousands! No competition. Only 
book of its kind. The “SPY” reveals many secrets of 
the war never before published. A graphic ‘account of 
the conspiracy to assassinate Lincoln. Perilous ex- 

riences of our FEDERAL SPIES in the Rebel Capitol; 
heir heroic bravery fully recounted in these vivid 
sketches. The “Spy” is the most thrilling war 

ok ever published. Endorsed by hundreds of 
Press and Agents’ testimonials. A large handsome 


=< 3 688 pages; 50 agree Send a for cir- 
culars, ents wanted everywhere. 
Ga. W. & LETON & CO., Mbiishers, New York, 





HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 

Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 

leading to Consumption. It cures 

where other medicines have failed 
wpe and is the best Cough medicine in 
aye the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
Aes 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 

for it, and keep in readiness. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 

German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns & bunions 























GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


delights fc 





and Curre 









Ar I BU! 
SY SOU ILLUSTRATED SSW 
(tor the FAMILY Cl RELE ye 


scription. 


<) 


JH HAULENBEEK 


THE PROMISES of this Magazine 


are always fulfilled. Remit 





Picture, 12*4xl5}ginches. 


In addition to the above offer each subscriber will be entitled 
every month toa Full Size Cut Pape ¥ 
The great improvement in GoDEY’S MAGAZINE surprises and 


now, by press and public, to be the Best Home and 
Ma ine Pablished,. 
fashion in colors and black and white; the latest designs in Fancy 
and Needlework in colors or black and white. Beautiful Engrav- 
ings, Select Music, Household Receipts, Practical Hints on Dress- 
making and | mg or ay Ce arich array of literature, compre- 
hending Fiction, Poetry. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


FOR ONE YEAR, $3.25. 


THIS OFFER INCLUDES GODEY’S PREMIUM 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
‘““SYMPATHY.’’ 


Requires frame 17x20. 


r Pattern Free, 


»rmer patrons as well as new subscribers. It is conceded 
Fashion 
Each month it contains the prevailing 


istory, notes on Art, Music, Literature 
nt Events of the Day by the best magazine writers. The 


reputation of GODEY’s is aptly expressed by an old subscriber 
thus: “GODEY’S gives all it promises, but does not promise all that 
it gives; t i 
tion. Sample copy, 15 cents, which may form a part of the sub- 


na word, it exceeds its promises.” Circulars on applica- 






w 
Price of GODEY’ 2. GODEY’s and YOUTH’s CoM- 


PANION sent one year for $3.25, if the money is addressed to 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, No. 13, P. O. Box H. H., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
by Check, P. O. Order, Registered Letter or 


Postal Note. 


CODEY’S offers better inducements to Ladies for Clubs 
than any Fashion Journal published. ae 
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_THE YOUTH 














For the Companion. 


SWEET MEMORIES. 


I think sweet memories will not die, 
But live, and die not ever. 

I think the hearts sweet memories tie 
Will bounden be forever. 


I think sweet memories will awake 
That long have slept and slumbered, 

I think the longest nigint will break 
In dawn and joys unnumbered. 


T. O. PAINE, 


~~ 
> 


WOULD TALK. 


Women living in the mountain gulches of the 
West, miles from their neighbors, have such limited 
opportunities for exercising a woman’s special pre- 
rogative of talking, that the good-natured traveller 
who furnishes the following incident readily pardoned 
the excessive garrulity. He says: It was nearly 
dark when I came to a tumble-down old cabin, half 
hidden among the pines near the trail. An untidy 
woman, with a child ‘n her arms, was standing in 
the doorway. 





‘How far is it to the next camp?” I asked. 

“Not very fer. Where you from?” 

“From Ohio.” 

“You dou’t tellme! Why,I used to live in Ohio 
myself. Awful purty State! A sight better place to 
live than Coloraydo. We lived near Cincinnatty. 
Used to do all our tradin’ there. From what part do 
you hail?” 

“From Toledo.” 

“Been there many a time myself. I got a sister 
there now. Mebbe you knowed her. Her name’s 
Jones. Her husband’s a railroad engineer on the cars. 
I don’t hear from ’em often, but I guess they’re doin’ 
well. ‘They got five children, three girls an’ two 
boys. No; come to think, I guess it’s three boys an’ 
two girls. No, it aint, either. If my man was here, 
he could tell, ’cause””—— 

“Excuse me,” I said, “but I am in a hurry to reach 
the next camp before nightfall. Do I go to the right, 
or to the left?” 

“Oh, you got any amount o’ time. It aint fur. 
How’s times back in Ohio, anyway? Come in an’ 
git a bite o’ somethin’ to eat. Aint got much, but 
you’re welcome to it, such as ’tis.” 

“No, thank you,” I said. ‘I am not hungry, and it 
is a little late. I will’—~— 

“Oh, it aint more’n three o’clock. We think some 
o’ goin’ back to Ohio some day. This aint no fit place 
fer white folks to live. You a married man, with a 
fam’ly ?” : 

“T have a wife and a little boy.” 

“You don’t tell me! I'd like to see ’em. But if I 
was you, I wouldn’t ever bring ’em here. Your baby 
purty smart an’ well?” 

a is a very healthy little fellow,” I replied. “But 
now I”—— 

“My youngins is healthy enough, but my land 
sakes! they don’t git to go to school, nor nuthin’ 
here. You here fer your health?” 

“For the health of my pocket-book,” I laughingly 
replied. 

“Most of us is in the same fix, but I didn’t know 
how it might be with you. They say tall, slim, dark- 
complected fellers, like you, is apt to be consumpty. 
I reckon your wife’s fair-complected? Most dark 
men pick on light wimmen, but me an’ my husband 
is both adzactly the same. What’s your business?” 

“I am a newspaper correspondent. But I really 
must go, and’”’ 

“A writer fer the papers? Well, if I ever! You 
must know a heap. I’ve heerd said that lots of things 
was putin the paper that wasn’t so. Do you ever 
write lies?” 

«“J—I—really, madam, I don’t exactly understand 
you. Did you say I went to the left from here?” 

“Yes; but you might come in an’ set an hour. Like 
enough I know folks in Ohio that you know. I was 
born an’ raised there, an’ I’ve got three sisters an’ 
three brothers an’ land knows how many other kin 
folks there. Most o’ my connexion is Buckeyes, as 
the sayin’ is, an’ so if’—— 

But I was too far on the trail to the left to hear 
any more. 








THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


We do not doubt that the following touching little 
story is quite true. There is a lesson and a moral in 
it for boys and girls disposed to shirk even the light 
duties imposed upon them in the way of *‘chores” and 
errands. Think of this courageous little fellow tak- 
ing upon himself the responsibilities of the head of a 
family, and so manfully discharging them! 


“Oh yes, I have all kinds of tenants,” said a kind- 
faced old gentleman; ‘but the one I like the best is 
a child not more than ten years of age. A few years 
ago I got a chance to buy a piece of land over on the 
West Side, and did so. I noticed that there was an 
old coop of a house on it, but paid no attention to it. 
After awhile a man came to me and wanted to know 
if I would rent it to him. 

““*What do you want it for?’ said I. 

«<To live in,’ he replied. 

“‘*Well,’ I said, ‘you can have it. Pay me what 
you think it is worth to you.’ 

“The first month he brought two dollars, and the 
second month a little boy, who said he was the man’s 
son, came with three dollars. After that I saw the 
man once in a while, but in the course of time the 
boy paid the rent regularly, sometimes two dollars 
and sometimes three dollars. One day I asked the 
boy what had become of his father. 

**«He’s dead, sir,’ was the reply. 

«Is that so?’ said I. ‘How long since?’ 

* *More’n a year,’ he answered. 

“I took his money, but I made up my mind that I 
would go over and investigate, and the next day I 
drove over there. The old shed looked quite decent. 
I knocked at the door, and a little girl let me in. I 
asked for her mother. 

«Where is she?’ said I. 

“«We don’t know, sir. She went away after my 
father died, and we’ve never seen her since.’ 

“Just then a little girl about three years old came 
in, and I learned that these three children had been 
keeping house together for a year and a half, the boy 
supporting his two little sisters by blacking boots and 
selling newspapers, and the elder girl managing the 
house and taking care of the baby. 

“The next time the boy came with the rent I said,— 

“*My boy, you are a little man! You keep right 
on as you have begun, and ;ou will never be sorry. 

Keep your little sisters together, and never leave 
them. Now look at this.’ 

“I showed him a ledger in which I had entered up 
all the money that he had paid me for rent, and I told 
him it was all his with interest. ‘You keep right on.’ 
says I, ‘and I’ll be your banker, and when this 
amounts to a little more I’ll see that you get a house 
somewhere of your own.’ That’s the kind of tenant 
to have,”—Chicago Herald, 
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INGALLY’ BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE of STAMPING PATTERNS. New 1886 Edition, 
256-page book, containing THOUSANDS of Jilustrations 
of STAMPING PATTERNS, including hundreds of NEW 
designs; price, 2c. INSTRUCTION BOOK gives full 
Instructions for Dry and Wet Stamping; price,” 15c. 
SPECIAL OFFER: These two books for 30 cts. 


NEW 1886 STAMPING OUTFIT 





With this OUTFIT you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others. Our New $1 STAMPING OUTFIT 
contains;—Complete Alphabet (26 letters) for Handker= 
chiefs, Napkins, ete.; 47 full size PERFORATED STAMP= 
ING PATTERNS, designs of Daisies, Roses, Bouquets, 
Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc.; FELT TIDY an 
Imported Silk to work it. Ingalls’ BIG CATALOGUE 
New 1886 Edition), and. Ingalls’ INSTRUCTION BooK 
or siempre and /’ainting. 
This Outtit sent_by mai 









’ postpaid, for $1. 
EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS :—Morning Glories, 0c. 
Apple Blossoms, Wc, Sheafof Wheat, lie. Cluster of 
Strawberries, We. Forget-me-nots, 15sec. Calla Lily, lie. 
Pansies, lic. Pond Lilies, lsc, Outline Design, We. Gold- 
en Rod and Asters, lic. Sprig of Sumac, lic. Poppies, 
lic. Woodbine, lic. 

SPECIAL OFFER!—Everything in this advertisement 
for $2. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


S: 





-Corticelli Purse 
















The great popularity of this 
brand of Purse Silk is ob- 
tained by the excellence of 
its colors, the peculiarity of 
its twist, and the facil- 
ity with which it may 
be wrought into those 
exquisite designs 
known to womeu of 
pastgenerations almost 
mas well as to those of 
the present time. 

CAUTION. Purchas- 
ers should notice care- 
fully the BLACK 
SPOOL, with the name 
CORTICELLI on one 
end. The genuine is 
put up only in this 
way. Sold by enterpris- 
ing dealers, who can be 
supplied at our agen- 
cies. 

Our latest book on 
knitting (1885 edition) 
directions for making the new style 
of Purse es shown in this engraving, as well as 
more than 100 other valuable illustrated rules. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


The “Ipswich Jersey,” 


SILK FINISH. 






contains full 











. The price 


a places this 
Sizes__ 


garment 
30 to 42. 


within the 
— of 
} att. 
This BLA CK Cloth Strong and 
is positively 


Elastic, and so 
fast and will |] Shite wit not show 
NOT crock. 


white will not show 

through. The finish 

gives it the appear- 

arora ance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process controlled by 

the IPSWICH MILLS. New Styles, and a 

Perfect-fitting Garment. Above ticket on every 

Jersey. For sale by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


FILIGRET FLOWERS 


The latest novelty in decoration is described and illus- 
trated in SUPPLEMENT No, 4 to 


Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Nov. Ist), which also contains full instructions in 


DRAWN-WORK, 


with full-size engravings of all the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere else, 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 


Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 
etec., ete. 

Thirty-two large pages. Mailed for 25 cents; or for 40 
cents we send our full Catalogue and the Supplement, 
containing 224 large pages, and over 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW “ORK. 




















HOLIDAY WONDERS. | 


carefully 
rices the very same as | 


Wonderful Holiday bargains, 


Choice and useful goods. 


selected. 


charged at our Special Holiday Bargain Counters. That 
out-of-town buyers may have the same advantage as city 


customers, we will p 
ordered from this special 


repay postage on articles 


sale. 
Remit by Registered Letter, P.O. Money Order, or 
Draft on New York. Order early, to avoid usual Holi- 
y rush, State size of Cap or Glove when ordering. 





Better quality. 





Very Fine, $2.95. 





of Alaska Pieced S 
oath Slide Band, F 








Beaver... 2.98. 
GENTLEMAN’S GLOVES 
Beaver.......-++-- 3.10. 
SEAL GLOVES 
Ladies?. ...0.0ccc0. 00+. B5.85. 
SEAL GAUNTLETS. 
++. $6.95. 





DP vcevesves 








n Hare Muffs, Black, very handsome 
Lynx (Russian) Mufts 

Natural Beaver } s 
French Seal Muffs...... 
Hudson Puy Beaver Mufts. 











these wonderful 
63 cts.: three pairs, 


HANDKERCHIE 





Ladies’ all 


stitched, White 


stitched, Embroide 


29 cents. 
cents. 


price, 19 cents each. 
SPECIAL 


at 39c., 47¢., 59e., 75c., and Y8e, 


BEFORE YOU BUY CLOAK 


Lined Circulars. 





Hair 
GOODS 


BY 
MAIL 


To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 
of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











: $4.98. Extra quais's 

$1.00 GLOVES FOR 63c. 

Every lady should have at least one pair of 

FOUR- BUTTON 

GLOVES. Silk Embroidered. Special price, 
assorted colors, for $1.85, 








FS. 


(ALL LAUNDERED.) 


B2. 
$6.54. 


Boy’s Real Seal Skating Cap. 


PHOCC. ccc cccceccces coccccee B1.24, 
sececeeee S248, 
Very best Alaska Seal....... $4.97. 
GENTLEMAN’S FRENCH 
SEAL ROLL BAND CAP, 
Same style, of | 
Alaska Pieced Seal, $4.98. E 
quality XXX Alaska Seal, $7.75. 


xtra 


GENTLEMAN’S PEAK 
Brim French Seal Cap, 
with Ear eres, O8. 09. Some style, 





2.8742, Real Alaska Seal, 86.75 
GENTLEMAN’S COLLARS. 
o Hudson Bay Beaver, $4.95. 
Hudson Bay Beaver, $4.98. 
Gentlemen’s..... -86.75. 
Gentlemen’s......88.98. 


Five Wonders in Muffs. 


9 cts. 
237. 
xy 


57. 
61. 


KID 


Linen Hem- 
Embroidered 
Initial, any letter, 18 cents, or 
6 for $1. Extra fine quality, 
25 cents. Gentlemen’s Hem- 


red Initial. 


S, 


Extra quality, 48 


SPECIAL BARGAINS in Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
Fancy Borders, fast colors, 4 for 50 cents; regular 


BARGAINS in Gentlemen's Hem- 
med, Fancy Borders, 1234 cents each; 6 for 72 cents, 
Ladies’ Silkk Handkerchiefs, White and Colored, 


Gentlemen’s Silk Handkerchiefs, White and Col- 
ored, at 48¢., 63c., T7c¢., 89c., 1, and S1.27. 


send stamp for our new Price-List of Seal and Plush 
Sacks, Newmarkets, Jackets, Wraps, and Fur- 


NEW 


J. N. COLLINS: Sf W. I3th St J YORK. 











LEADING PHYSICI 








Children’s two attachment. 
Misses’ two attachment..... 
Ladies’ two attachment. 
Misses’, with a belt.... 
Ladies’, with a belt........ 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 

Catamenial Bandage Sup- 

porter combined.......... 
Health Skirt are. 
Brighton Gents’ Garter... 

















POSSESSES 





richer. 





From “DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 


“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 
or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with 
Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” 

The genuine is stamped on the back with the name ‘“Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First-Class Dry Goods Houses. 


Wholesale Trade only supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, Now York: 










STEIN’S SAFETY 


Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 


ANS. 


Children’s one attachment.... 8c. a 


OC. 
r 
OC. 


r5 
sees . 





RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 


pair. 


For Sale by all First-Class Stores, 
or on receipt of price in 2c. stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 

Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre Street, NEW YORK, 








CAUTION.—This is the Original $3 Shoe. Beware 
of imitations, which acknowledge their own inferiority 
by attempting to build upon the reputation of the orig- 


inal. You cannot be sure of getting the genuine 
article unless you are careful to examine and see that 
our stamp appears plainly on the soles, 

These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest Tannery 
Calf Skin, stitched with large Silk Machine Twist, and 
are unequalled in Durability, Comfort and Ap- 
pearance, They are made in various widths to fit any 
foot. They are made with cither broad or narrow toes. 
Made in styles shownincuts. The merits of these Shoes 
have caused such an enormous increase in the demand 
for them that we can now furnish proof that our cele- 
brated factory produces a larger quantity of Shoes of 
this grade than any other factory in the world. Our fac- 
tory is run, first and above all, in the interests of con- 
sumers; by giving their claims our first attention, we 
best further the interests of the retail trade, and by so 
doing best advance our own, 

We particularly request those who have been paying 
five or six dollars for their Shoes to at least try ona 
pair of these before buying a new pair. The quality of 
these Shoes has won for them so high a place in public 
estimation that they stand to-day absolutely with- 
outa rival, 

Ask your retailer for thee JAMES MEANS 83 
SHOES. Prebably he has them instock. If he has not, 
let him write to us for dealer’s prices. We always carry 
a large stock, and can fill all orders the same day they 
are received. 





None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 


AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means’ $3 Shoe 


4 ess-  Unequalled 


DURABILITY. 






LACE BALS 


CAUTION y We have been in- 
s formed that some 
Shoe retailers, when they are asked for the 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, reply that they 
“haven't it,” but that they “have a better Shoe 
for the same price.’ You are probably aware 
that retailers always prefer to sell whatever they 
happen to have in stock, and the only way for 
you to get what you want, is to insist upon having 
it, and send to us if you cannot get it. Wherever 
you live, these Shoes are within your reach. 

We sell to retailers on short credit only; there- 
fore some dealers will urge you to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you can- 
not persuade your retailer to carry an assortment 
of sizes of these goods, then go to another retailer 
or storekeeper, and you will probably tind them. 
If not, then send tous. Weare not in the retail 
business, and do not care to sell single pairs, but 
we intend to place our goods within the reach of 
all. We prefer to have you buy of your retailer, 
but if you cannot, we will send you the 
Shoes by mail to any part of the Unit» d 
States. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS 


James Means’ $3 Shoe 





DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING BY MAIL, 


Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer), and a tape line or string; draw the 
measure around the foot while the stocking is on; draw 
it closely enough to touch in every part without pinch- 
ing. Measure where you see the linesin cut. When you 
have measured, write the measurements on your paper; 
then turn the sheet over and place It on the floor; place 
your foot upon it, bearing about half your weight, and 
then with a pencil held upright, mark the shape of your 
foot on the paper. Press the pencil firmly against your 
foot all round. (See figure A.) Then take the best- 
fitting shoe you have, and mark the shape of that on the 
paper in the same way, keeping the point of the pencil 
close to edge and heel all the way around, State on 
your order whether you want Button, Congress, or Lace 
Shoes. The postage on shoes is 48 cents for each pair. 
The Shoes will be sent on the same day your order is re- 
ceived. Enclose with your order $3.48, and direct the 
envelope plainly, as follows; 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


= ANKLE, 
O\ 


Please mention this paper. Send 
money by post-office order or reg- 
istered letter. Be sure to give us 
your name and address, and above 
all be strictly accurate in all de- 
tails. If you want Shoes sent by 
express at your expense, then 
send us only three dollars, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 26, 1885. 
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For the Companion, 
THE EMPTY NEST. 


An empty nest in the branches low, 
In the ¢ hilly wind swings to and fro, 
‘clling a story old, 
Of the ne stling rs’ flight to a region fair, 
Where the roses bloom in the sunny air, 
Away from the frost and cold, 


My arms are empty, my birds have flown, 
In these Autumn days I sit alone, 
Dreary and desolate; 
But [ look at the empty nest, and know 
‘That my nestlings are safe from wintry woe, 
And my lonely heart can wail. 
MAKIA UpttAM DRAKE, 


oe 





SCIENCE AND SHAMMING, 
A case is on record in which a woman purposely 
fell through a hole in a city pavement, hoping there- 


Arouse the faculties, stimulate the circulation, — 
the blood, with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, [4d 
———— 

Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa may 
be had of any grocer, and makes a delicious beverage, 
recommended by physicians to the sick and well, and is 
admirably suited to persons with weak nerves. (Ade, 





OREIGN Steape. gents wanted to sell approv vai 
sheets on com. 20 per ct. Gre en & Co., Medford, Mass, | 

















RUGS fii: sh Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. S. 

FROST & CO,, 22 Tremont Row,Boston, Mass. 

GTAMPs. Send for an approval sheet at 33s pe 
cent,com, AMERICAN STAMP CO., W.W insted, Cc t. 


OWERS’ SPECIFIC FOR ASTHMA, San- 
ple FREE by mail. E. C. POWERS, Dany x Mass. 


NSTRUCT CHILDREN, Send 3ic.toN 
work Co., 108 W.2Uth St., for Patches, Embroidery slik, 
Patter ns of Stite hes, of Doll’s Wardrobe and ‘Toy M one y: 


VER the Garden Wall, |, and 99 Songs, words and | 
music, le. 50 Chr istas Cards, le. Stamps taken, | 
1ATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ANCE Ul “Healthiest Place in 


ORANGE HIGHTS. Florida.’’ Lots given to} 


Settlers. Send stamp for information. C. Bh. PALMER, | 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 | 
Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your money, 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
ELECGRAPHY Learn here and earn 

good pay. Situations | 


furnished, Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. | 






































by to extort a large sum of money from the city for 
real or alleged damages. The damages were real 
enough, however, as the woman broke her back, but 
it was conclusively proved at the trial that the whole 
thing was a conspiracy, and all the woman got for 
her pains, both mental and physical, was the broken 
back, « life-long reminder of her sin. A somewhat 
similar case is reported from Vienna. 


In a large factory, in which were employed several 
hundred persons, one of the workmen, in wielding his 
hammer, carele sssly allowed it to slip "from his hand. 
It flew half-way across the room, and struck a fellow. 
workman in the left eye. 

This man elaimed that his eye was blinded by the 
blow, although a careful examination failed to reveal 
any injury, there being not a scratch visible. He 
brouglit a suit in the courts for compensation for the 
loss of half of his eye-sight, and refused all offers of 
a compromise. 

Under the law, the owner of the factory was re- 
sponsible for an injury resulting from an accident of 
this kind, and although he be lieved that the man was 
shamming, aud that “the whole case was an attempt 
at swindling, he had about made up his mind that he 
would be compelled to pay the claim, 

The day of the trial arrived, and in open court an 
eminent oculist, retained by the defence, examined 
the alleged injured member, and gave it as his opin- 
ion, that it was as sound as the right eye. Upon the 
jaintif?s loud protest of his inability to see with his 
eft eye, the oculist proved him a perjurer, and satis- 
fied the court and jury of the falsity of his claim. 

And how do you suppose he did it? Why, simply 
by knowing that the colors green and red combined 
make black. He produced a black card on which a 
few words were written with green ink. Then the 
plaintif! was ordered to put ona pair of spectacles 
with two different glasses, the one for the right eye 
being red, and the one for the left eye consisting of 
ordinary glass. Then the card was handed him, and 
he was ordered to read the writing on it. This he 
did without hesitation, and the cheat was at once ex- 
posed, 

rhe sound right eye, fitted with the red glass, was 
unable to distinguish the green writing on the black 
surface of the card, while the left eye, which was 
claimed to be sightless, was the one with which the 
reading had to be done. 

Thus the fellow was not only foiled in his attempt 
at blackmail, but he was in addition instantly ar- 
rested, and, after trial, sentenced to along term of 
imprisonment.—Harper’s Young People. 





=o oo 
DROWNED WHALES. 


rhe boy who pumped water on a frog, “to drown 
it,’ was langhed at for his pains; but on the other 
hand, many forget that one’s own element or habit of 
life may have death in it when deranged by a little 
violence. It would be strange to read of an eagle 
falling from the Washington Monument and breaking 
his neck, but the thing would be quite possible if the | 
bird’s wings were tied; and so if the gills of a fish 
are forced to a use opposite to nature, by forcing water 
up through them instead of down over them, the fish 
will “drown.” accomplish this, by 
holding the hooked fish with tail up stream, or by 
raising and then suddenly lowering them, tail-down- 
wards in the water, to stop their respiration. 


Anglers often 


It is still easier to drown a whale (which is not a 
fish), and, in fact, the animal must be more than half- 
drowned before the lance can be used. 

A very curious exemplitication of the fact occurred 
some years ago. A whale had been harpooned, and 
had cived perpendicularly. ‘The whale remaining be- 
low far beyond the usual time, the men thought that 
it must have died from its wound, and signalled for 
the ship. The line, after being passed on board, was 
carefully hauled up, and after a while up came the 
dead body of a whale. But there was no sign of the 
harpoon, and on further investigation, the line was 
found to be jammed at the back of the whale’s mouth, 
and twisted round its body—whales will sometimes 
roll over and over when struck, just as an old and ex- 
perienced salmon will do when hooked. After un- 
rolling the whale from the line, the men found that 
no harpoon was attached to it, and that the rope, 
after passing through the animal’s mouth, hung down- 
ward, and quite taut. 

Hauling aguim upon the line, they brought to the 
surface the whale which had been struck, and in 
whose body the harpoon still kept its hold. The fact 
was that both whales were drowned. After the tirst 
whale had descended, the second must have come 
across the line while feeding with open mouth. Then 
feeling the unexpected sensation of a rope at the back 
of its mouth, it instinctively closed its jaws, and tried 
to shake off the unknown intruder by rolling itself 
over and over. 

In doing this, it would prevent the first whale from 
rising when its breath was exhausted, and so the 
animals managed to drown each other, and to afford 
their captors the unique spectacle of two dead whales 
hanging on a single line, one uninjured, and the other 
witout the infliction of a mortal wound.—Cassell’s 

Magazine 





= ~er _— 
HALLOW-E’'EN. 


A subscriber asks what is the meaning of “Hallow. 
ee n * ‘The meaning is Holy Eve, so-called because it 
is the evening betore “All Saints’ Day” in the old 
chureh eale ends ur. Hallow "en (called also “All-Hal- 
lows Eve is Seottish, and its definition appears 
when it is qn. turned into English. ‘All-Saints’ 
Day’ —to which All-Hallows Eve is prelimimary—is 
supposed to have been copied, or adapted, by the 
early choreh, from the ancient Saluntine testival of 


OW to Pro pagate and Grow Fr uit, anew Book, 
160 pages Tb litustrations, colored plate. Price, 50 cts 
Agents want« Sample copy of our Illustrated Paper | | 
free. Address Green’ 's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


A” Canaries; bell notes. Extra fine 
| irds © Cc ‘aunpanin fancy songs. Holden's Bird 
128 pp. Fr i A 


ree Price-List 
birds cheap. G, H Holden. 


GHORT-HAND si O~ = 














for Full Set Self-leaching Short-H: and Le “~ 
No ee taken, Haven’s College, Phila. 


fo =A $6 to $8 a Day town selling 


the NICKEL bey ats HOLDER, 
Over 150,000 sold. Every family 4 
them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, I 
2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box HASSELBACH, Box A, dl, ‘Sandusky, Us. 


s:2ESTIMUSIG BOXES: 


by H. GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 Chestnut St. Phila. 
"LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK BEFORE PURCHASING. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS! jivc"er;,.ccui 4 


sheets sent to responsible parties, Agents wanted, Ilus- 

trated Descriptive Price Catalogue of U.S, and Foreign 
Stamps, 1885 COLLIN CO. 54 cents. 

HENRY COLLIN & ¢ 79 Nassau St., 


in your own 


Send in 1 and Sem 


stamps 
LEWAN Do’ Ss 0 cts. 
‘rench Dyehouse, 
37 West l4th St., N. Y. 


BROOM BRIGADES are the rage. 
Send 25 cts for an illustra- 
Ste «di book embracing schools 
of the soldier and company, 
manual of the broom, skirm- 

t ish drill, silent manual, etc., 
-Barnett, 261 Hoyne-av.,C hicago 


FREETOF. A.M. Fine Colored Engrav ng of 
the Old Sun Tavernin Philadelphia, where the 
first lodgein N. America was organized. Also 
large illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books 
and goods with bottom “prices. Also offer of 
first-class business to F.A.M. REDDING & Co, 
Masome Publishers and Manuf’rs, 731 Broadway, N. Y 


FINE 
ETCHIN 


17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














small sawyer. We keep 
all the Saws and all the Scroll Saw Patterns published in 
the U.S, New Goods, Low Prices, Send 4 cts, for 1885-6 
Illustrated P. ice-List. THE JOHN WILKINSON CO, 
Mention this paper. 68 & 70 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


AND NOT 
eal Ww EAR OUT, 


Circulars free, 





BIR 
WILCWIND 
Sample by mail, 25 cts, 
J. S. BIRCH, 38 Dey Street, N. Y. 


AYNES & TILTON GUITARS 


The pe made by our firm only, rrarranted 


MUSI CES, 8 cents to 500 dollars each, 
Remit a } in stamps for sample. Bargains 
in all Erastent Goods, PRICE-L oa FREE, 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CC 
33 Court § Street, ccten, M ass. 


Hitustrated 


Jatal on 
Books on Building and Decoration. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Drawing Instruments. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York, 


Ding, Dong, Beh. 
cat" 8 a the W en, 
mail, ? ; postage De bes 
ditional, Beautiful itlust’d 
Descriptive Catalogue of 
30 other interesting Toys 
sent free upon application, 
W. S. Reed Toy Co., 


L UEOMINSTER, Mass, 


METCALF’ > 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
LETTE AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delight- | 
ful and lasting odor to stationery, gloves, clothing | 
and toilet articles. Sample package mailed upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCROLL SAWYERS! | 


Boys and Girls having Scroll Fret Saws can make 
from #2 to 84 [thy y making 1 my HOLLY-WoobD 
VELVET SIG? ND PLACARDS for business 
men, and MOT TOE Ss for home adornment. These new 
and beautiful articles sell like hot cakes. ; 
ELEGANT ALPHABET DESIGNS, all sizes, Book 
oe Sustewetions. ete., by mail, $1, SUCCESS GUAR- 
TEED. Circular for stamp. Address 


ww IL SON, Bowersville, Greene Co., Ohio. 


ON 30 DAYS) TRIAL. 
ELASTIC "TRUSS 


Has a Pad different — all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball ne e nte r,adapts 




















F. 








SENSIBLE 





the heathen Celts; as May-day was at first an imita- 
tion of their Be/tine holiday. The Celts celebrated | 
their Saluntine (Nov. ist) by kindling sacred fires 
nnd formerly, in Scotland and the north of England, 
every household kindled a big bonfire on All-Hallows 
Eve. 


itself to all posi is of the 
~ body while the ba Ht n the cup 
esses peck yy corenn 


es just a ergon 
finger. ng ith light Cees Pie ler- 
does with the #4, finger alchea pesent by m at are 
corta rtain. It Sone aa ble an che mt by mail, Cir 
Sulars free. BUGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, ill, 


TRUSS 





New v York. | 


i 


SoTL ROP MES) Vi Ro ait materiats for the| 


Any of these Cata- | 


logues will be sent | 
free ‘est applicag | 
tion: - page 





| ICROSCOPES, — prcegneenie Onthie Outfits 
Ser Amateurs, Ngee ” Thermometers. W. H. | 


ES ALMSLEY & CO., successors to R. & J. Beck, 
Philad elphia, I Pa. Illus'd Price-List free to any address. 


~ 10 CENTS. Agents sell 1 to 3 gross a 
day — $8 to $20 profit. Outfits for 
stamping names on rings. Other novel- 
ties. Circulars free. G. W. JOPSON, | 
Manufacturer, MERIDEN, CT. Box 638. 


MUSICAL |o04t SSARSUAR TERS: | 


90 cts. to $2,000. Send stamp for 
BOXES JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO. 
s 7 Maiden fae N.Y 











Lllustrated Catal ome and Price- ist. 


SHORTHAND "2 50 


| Bros Situations procured all ee when Senepelee 
*honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
| for young people, especially for educated young ladies. 
Send for cir’lar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 








RNG 
And PTIC rices. llus- 
trating every subject for Pattie PXhibitions, ete. 
ge Apr nents business for a man with a small capie 
Bf Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
Catalogue free. R, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New Yo > 

















BY MAIL. Pamphlet on Improved 
OXYGEN Treatment for Catarrh, 
Deafness, Throat, Lung and Chronic 
Diseases. ‘Treatnient sent by express. 


DK. JUDGE, 79% Beach St., Boston, Masa. 


10 SINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
BIL U EARLE, Providence, R. I., will obtain 
by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
| cure for Headache, D Dyepepeie. Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomac. Heartburn, Liver —a 
| and all troubles which arise from disordered stomac! 


RESSES and 
TYPE. 


CUTS, ETC+s 5 CTS. JOSEPH WATSON, 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. x. 


The Lindsay 
‘SAMPLES FREE! 23.4248 
| opens from either side; a decided novelty, neat in ap- 
pearance, peg on free on application. Send us your 
address. Ask your dealer for the Lindsay Pin, take 
| no other. H. TWITCHELL & SON, U nion City, C onn, 


PHONOGRAPHY §).2 3 
Short Hand. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard, with alphabet and illustration for beginners, 
~* on Serre Address 

_?P HON )GRAPHIC INS’ HIC INS TITUTE, © incinnati, Ohio. 


REPOUSSE ee: 


Miniature 4 ns, With INSTRUCTIONS F 
| GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, Boston, Mass. 
The most beauti- 


RGANS S ful and finest toned ~ g 
—~ h. 4 — ld. Low 7 


| Payment. aa devant ~ yy 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co. 
DONT COME TO BOSTON Buy 


| Of any description. They will be sent by mail ry ex- 
| press at lowest retail prices. Call or send for Circular and 
references. New Engiend Purchasing Agency. 
21 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ye ict of-LACE REMNANTS. + 


one: uarter their real value 


























































cents an Length of remnants from 
FFT each. mples 10 cents. 
WATIONAL LACE WORKS, nforc n. 


MUSICAL PROPAGANDA =i 


Send six cents for Sample Copy a Ge above, includ- 
| ing one piece of Music. A. CORT \ 
| 6 East 14th Strests New York. | 








| 





Clark’ s Compressed | Paper Skate 
Rollers, [mmensely durable. Easy 
running. No slipping. No chipped 

joors. Comparatively noisele 8s. 
Sample set, Lacquered, $1.25; Nick- | 
eled, $1.50. Postage, 20c. additional. 
State pe Spindle. ‘Also m’f’, 'g Steel 
i Rubber Skate Rollers. Pro- 
tect trade. GEO. P. OLARK (Box D).W indsor Locks, Ct. 


TELL YOUR AFFLICTED FRIENDS THAT 


INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


IS PERMANENTLY CURED WITHOUT 
PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE, WITH 
DR. STEDMAN’S AUTOMATICAL CURE, 
Circulars sent free. Address 
E. E. STEDMAN & N & CO., Newton Falls, Ohio. 


Do Your 


=> Printing Press, 


Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
easy,printed directions.Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c.to the 
factory,Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
lump and rosy; also rules for using 
umbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 ets. 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture,l6 E. Mth St., New York, 


- BABY’S BIRTHDAY 


A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 
addresses, Also a handsome Diamond Dye 
Sample Card to the oteer and much valuable 
information. cL 4 RICHARDSON 
co., Burlington, Vt. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT ! 


kmarks elegantly engraved and 
colored; rid. Birds, Butterflies, etc. ALL 
DIFF ERENT. ¢ Space left for writing. Just the thing 
| to remind your class of the lesson, or time for 
















































RUPTU Ri Ee 
: putely 
Cured in 30 to 90 Days 
Pp Pierce’s Pat. Electric. Elastic 
u Warranted only ELEc- 
\/ TRIC Tau $s in the world. Different from 
all others. Perfect Retainer; ease and 
comfort night and day. Cured famous Dr. J. 
Snes, Cc. , and 6000 others. Avoid 
rthle: ons. Illus. Vag free. 
“MAGhETIC ELASTIC TRU $s LO., 133 Madison Street, ¢ 


COBB’S XXX BORAX SOAP, 


Pre-eminent for the Laundry es the hand 
soft. Makes the clothes pure Ne ~o te, 
oap. 





+ 

b omplexion § 

ABSOLU Ry Cr RE? Pie rhe xr¢ Soap for the Skin. 

Keeps the Sealp in a he althful condition, and free from 

Dandruff. Sample bars of BOTH SO-2 APS, with a vale 

uable Book on the Complexion, mailed for ten 2c. stamps. 
A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, 


J 

gNof FOR THE THROAT 

yy AND NERVES. 
CURE SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, 

NERVOUSNESS, HEADACHE, AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 
A be “ne ~ to ELOCUTIONISTS, PUBLIC 
PEAKERS AND SINGERS 

A) ‘Shee tana sthen the Voeal Cords and 
Ne prevent Hoarseness, Send for Pamphlet 
% Price 50c. a Box at Druggists or by Mail, 


ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 B’way, N. Y. 


Lovely Cards & Scrap Pictures 
almost Civen Away! Just 'e show our 


* samples,we offer 
$2.00 worth for only 48 cents; 25 beautiful Cards, as- 
sorted Christmas, New Year, Birthday and Easter, some 
with elegant Silk Fringe, also 200 lovely large and small 
Serap Pictures, for fancy work, the whole big package 48 
cts., postpaid. If you are not more than pleased, money 
refunded. Address KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

ta Get a club of 4 among yous friends, and we will 
send you ane xtra package FRI 


30 if; TRIAL 


will convince oe Ln 











ledicalWork acknowledge 
that electricity is a iStand fold be eter than pills or 
powders for the cure of disease. The New Improved 
Ele aotro- Magnetic Belt, P: ate cee October 

0th, 1885, will cure all Nervous, Muscular, Stomach, 
Liver & Kidney Diseases. Whole family can wear same 
oot Full line of batteries on hand. Send for “Pamph.No.2.” 
R. CLARK ELECTRIC CO., 199 & 201 Clark St., Chieago, Ih 


“~ M%& CORNISH & CO., 


(: RCANS 


Beautiful Parlor and Sabbath School 
Organs, & Octaves, & Bets mosta, 3 12 
ont Y" Walnut Case, highly finished 


Seoey Guaen ae Var NLY tc 6 Years, ani Shipped ont hipped on 40 
day te test trial before paymentis required. Bes 
us and ire e i & Ov. W Walcgue ng Vine = Manufae’ 





_OORN Jersey, U. 


MSs MILK FOOD 
For Children PAST Teething. 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York, 


\OIN COLLECTOR 
A VERY RARE PRIZE. 


1600 COIN ILLUSTRATIONS. Buying and Selling Prices, 
All the United States, Colonial and Continental. The Gold 
and Silver of foreign countries, with values. Medis 
Ancient Greek, Roman and Jewish Coins, descriptions 
history in the new U. S. MINT HISTORY, illustrating 
the process of Coining Money from the earliest ages to the 
present. Name and Value of all Coins of the World. More 
complete than any $5.()) book ever issued. The information is 
worth fifty times the cost of book. Price, 50 Cents, 
a. M. SMITH, 685 Chestaut St., Box 754, Phila., Pa 


The loudest and 






































: AL IST 

Rk ly st 

whistle pa Can be heard 
from 1 to >. ares wl Exact 


size of a 
ete car- 
tridge. 
In- 
valuable 
asa signal 
nthe farm. 


Sent by mail for 25c. 
in stamps. Order now and 
get our catalogue of Guns, Novel- 
ties, etc. Address 

Rennie, Alison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








| School. Put upon ribbon and embr Oidered — — — 
gee at a +t cost. Sent $ ponteats — te > per 
Set, 8 for 2. IAG ENTS 25 Sets, 
$1. W te P. "BRECK & Con 13 Cc ‘ortlandt St.. New York, 


The Peerless Vine ard 
ROLLER SKATE 


Adjustable Action. Lever 

Clamp Fastening. Revolving 

xles. Handsome, Noiseless 

and Easy Running, The best 

Skate ever made for private use. Suited to the beginner 





DRY Goops 


By MAIL or EXPRESS, 
‘SGOODS, CLOAES, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-Made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
cea i om sk urniehing Goode.U pholstery, 
Fa Article , &e, SAN S FREE on _applica- 
tion. “Coorr: Ke & CON ARD, “9th and Market 












or expert. Sent by express on receipt of price, 86. Send 
for Catalogue of Roller Skates, ete. A. G. SP. ALDING & 


BROS., Andrews Building, Chicago, 239 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS Fahiag Wosted at 


5 Beautiful, Bets. 10 Exquisite, 0 cts. 6 Silk Fringed, 
Bets. | Beautiful Frosted Fringed Card, 25 cts. A Su- 
perb Plush Banner Card, 5x6+e inches. 0 cts. A Beauti- 
| ful, Colered Embossed Santa Claus, 8x12 inches, 20 cts. 
Embossed Xmas Tree, 4x9 inches, 15 cts. 100 Scrap Pic- 
ture 8, 3 cts. 25 Superd.% cts. 100 Transfer Pictures, 
Bets. Re OA for$i. Allfor$250. WALLACE 
PH EI PS & & CO. 70 | State St., Chicago, Il. 


ma‘‘LINENE” 


(Reversible Collars#*Cuffs 


‘air ¢ 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or Muriilocs ae size by mail, 6c. 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory, ( ‘ambridge, Mass. 

| See large adv. on front page Companion Premium List, 





ts., Philadelphia. [®~ Send 6 cents for sample of 
| COOPER & CONARD’S FASHION MONTHLY, 32 pages 
choice reading and Shopping Guide. Best family jour- 
| nal in the world, # cents a year 

G2 Please say where you saw this advertisement. 



















Costsonly $3.25 per sq. (10x10 ft.) Lasts 
a life time ons lat roofs. Ready for use, _- 
hody can apply it. lustrated book Free if yon net 

this paner. Woite at once to 143 Duane St City, 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING co. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DANCING LEAVES. 


Do the fairies eer come down 
To the earth when sorrow grieves? 
*Tis in autumn dull and brown, 
*Mong the dancing leaves. 
Do the tricksy, sportive elves 
E’er come hither? Who believes? 
Ask them! ask their merry selves, 
Dancing ’mong the leaves, 
What though legendary lore 
With midsummer interweaves 
All their frolics?_ Go explore 
Realms of dancing leaves, 
So, when life’s autumn comes apace, 
And the soul new joys perceives, 
May sunny memories find their trace 
Among its dancing leaves! 
EARL MARBLE. 


4@ 
Ad 





SAND PILLARS. 


The innumerable sandy mounds found on the vast 
plains of Central Asia were not easily accounted for; 
but a recent traveller witnessed «2 phenomenon that 
he thinks fully expla.us their origin. Once in cross- 
ing one of these desert regions, he saw about twenty 
pillars of sand suddenly rise, and whirl along in the 
distance. As they passed along, a cloud of dust was 
raised on the ground, apparently eight or ten yards 
in diameter. This gradually assumed the form of a 
column, that continued to increase in height and 
diameter as it moved over the plain, appearing like a 
mighty serpent rearing his head fuloft, and twisting 
his huge body into contortions in his efforts to 
ascend. 


The pillars were of various sizes, some twenty and 
thirty feet high, others fifty, sixty and a hundred 
feet, and some ascended to near two hundred feet. 
As the whirlwinds began gathering up the dust, one 
might have fancied that antediluvian monsters were 
rising into life and activity. The smaller ones seemed 
to trip lightly over the plain, bending their bodies 
in graceful curves as they passed each other; while 
those of larger dimensions revolved with gravity, 
swelling out their trunks as they moved onward, till 
the sandy fabric suddenly dissolved, forming a great 
mound, and creating a cloud of dust that was swept 
over the desert. 

The same writer, in referring to a phenomenon of a 
totally different character, says: Many of my readers 
know nothing practically of the mirage, and thus 
they can neither appreciate the beauty of this decep- 
tion, nor estimate the disappointment it creates. I 
fear my pen cannot give an adequate idea of its tan- 
talizing power on the thirsty traveller. It has, how- 
ever, often fallen to my lot to witness it, when an ap- 
parent lake stretched out before me, tempting both 
man and beast to rush on, and slake their burning 
thirst. Even after years of experience I have been 
deceived by this phenomenon, so real has it appeared, 
and so many of its peculiar and magical effects have 
been preserved. 

Sometimes vast cities seemed rising on the plains, 
in which a multitude of towers, spires, domes and 
columns were grouped together with a picturesque 
effect that neither poet nor painter could depict. And 
these were creed | in the deceptive fluid with all the 
distinctness of a mirror; at times a slight breeze 
seemed to ruffle the placid surface, destroying the 
forms for a few minutes, and then they reappeared. 

Sometimes I have been almost induced to believe 
that vast tropical forests were before me, where palms 
of gigantic size, with their graceful foliage, over- 
topped every other tree, and that beyond were moun. 
tain crests, giving a reality to the scene that caused 
me for the moment to doubt its beinga phantom. At 
last I have passed over the spot where the lake, the 
mighty city, and the vast forest had appeared, and 
found nothing but small bushes and tufts of grass 
growing on the steppe. 


> 
BEARCOOTS, 


“Bearcoot” is the name of a very large black eagle 
found in the rocky defiles of the Amoor River. So 
bold and powerful are these birds that they have been 
known to attack and kill even wolves. The follow- 
ing incident, recorded by Mr. Thomas W. Atkinson 
in his “Travels and Adventures Among the Mountain 
Kirghis,” will illustrate the power and courage of 
the bearcoot, besides showing that he would prove a 
formidable opponent to any unarmed man, if hunger 
prompted him to dispute possession of his game. 


Three of these dark monarchs of the sky were seen 
soaring high above the crags to the south, which were 
too abrupt to ride over. We therefore picketed our 
horses to feed, and began to ascend the mountain 
slope. In about an hour and a half we reached the 
suinmit, and descended into a small wooded valley, 
when we observed the bearcoots wheeling round the 
upper end, in the direction we hastened. Having gone 
a quick pace for about three miles, we reached a 
rocky glen that led us into a valley of the Bean, 
known as a favorite resort of maral (a kind of deer). 

We had scarcely entered this spot when a singular 
spectacle was presented to our view. A large maral 
had been hunted down by three wolves, who had just 
seized him, and the ravenous brutes were tearing the 
animal to pieces while yet breathing. We instantly 
prepared to inflict punishment on two of the beasts, 
and crept quietly along under cover to get within 
range. We succeeded, and were levelling our rifles, 
when Sergue called my attention to que hans bear- 
coots poising aloft, and preparing fora swoop. He 
whispered, ‘Don’t fire; we shall see some’ grand 
sport.” 

Presently one of the eagles shot down like an 
arrow, and was almost instantly followed by the 
other. When within about forty yards of the group, 
the wolves caught sight of them, and instantly stood 
on the defensive, showing their long yellow fangs and 
uttering a savage howl. In a few seconds the first 
bearcoot struck his prey; one talon was fixed on his 
back, the other on the upper part of the neck, com- 
pletety peapretay hg head, while he tore out the wolf's 

iver with his beak. The other bearcoot had seized 
another wolf, and shortly both were as lifeless as the 
animal they had hunted. 

The third brute snarled when his comrades set up 
their wailing howls, and started for the cover; he 
was soon within range, when a puff of smoke rose 
from Sergae’s rifle, and the wolf rolled over dead. 
The report startled the bearcoots, but we remained 
concealed, and they commenced their repast on the 
Stag. Their attack had been made with so much gal- 
lantry that neither the old hunter nor myself could 
raise a rifle against them, or disturb their banquet. 
When satisfied, they soared up to some lofty crags, 
and Sergae took off the skins of the poachers, which 
— keeping as trophies bravely won by the 





Hall’s Hair Renewer is unqualifiedly indorsed by | 
the State Assayer of Massaciiusetts. l Adv. 


wooD’s 


LADIES’ 


BLACKING 


Preserves and Softens 
the Leather, 


FOR IT CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains DOUBLE quantity. 
USE NO OTHER. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufact’rs, Boston. | 
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CRS ec eee 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA f 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea, 
and Toilet Seis, Silverware, Watches, etc. yy 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders, Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 

2 State St... Boston, Mass. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN 
FOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 


@ Gald, Sil 
- & Gold, Silverware, 
Ss JEWELRY, &c. 
sy TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
7 ‘*) se on receipt of address, mention- 
ou ing this paper, ov full-sized box, 
OLD EVERYWHERE: postpaid, for 15 ets, in stamps. 


‘aitname ELEC TRO-SILICON * “con 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


























'FAHE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 

















CARMEL. SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely ay and possessing the emollient properties of 
Oiive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, and 
superior to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe Soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. 

If your druggist or grocer does not keep it, send lc, 
for Sample Cake to the Importer and Sole Agent, 

A. DLYUPSTCUW, KO MaAn~ 6+... New York, 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase. 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 
60 to # CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED 
CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
WHITE TEA SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 
SETS with $15. GOLD-BAND or Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 7ic. per 100 
ibs, to points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COoO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 














STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
U lien 





ACENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 


Missouri 
STEAM 


WAS “ ER — pe ; 

country, with or without team. 
ask what I think of the Washer I bought last summer 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man, 2d. We 


have just as good dinners on Monday as on any 
3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000.” 





o'clock this morning.” 

Mr. G, Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: “Formerly 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A. M 
is a treasure, 
the colored washerwoman.” 


who can prove themselves trustworthy, I 
delivery. Write for particulars. 


J. WORTH, Box 5006, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


of Boston make the hest RANGES and 
STOVES in the World; 





“*Mystic,” | 
made, 
buy any cooking or heating apparatus. For 


vere represented, is the best one they ever 









Dressing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Manufacturers Manufacturers 


OF or 


FRENCH ARMY 
DRESSING 


AND 


Satin Polish 


Received a Silver 

est Award at the 

position, against : all competitors. 
None genuine without Paris Medal on bottle. 











B. F. BROWN & CO., Manuf’rs, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ersons, all over the 


John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, Ill., writes: “You 
ly other day, 
Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, IL, writes: “I would not 
take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line ats 
it took the washerwoman from 7, A, M., to 5, P. M.3; now 
Mrs. A. W. Morrison, of Longview, Tex., writes: “It 


It makes the white lady independent of 


I will ship a sampie to those desiring an agency ona 
week's trial on liberal terms, ‘To those without capital, 
will furnish 
machines to fill their orders, my money to be paid after 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE _ 


MACEE FURNACE Co. 


And a good many people think that their new Range, the z - 

- | peared ina number of ¢ 
Be sure to examine the **‘Magee’’ before you 
sale every- 


“NAVY 
BLACKING 


Medal, the high- 
New Orleans Ex- 
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Of the many fine penmen in the country, few have 
won more distinction than Mr, A. BE. Peek, of Dallas, 
Texas, a good likeness of whom is given above. Mia. 
Peck is a native ot Louisiana, born in bso7, but has been 
living in ‘Texas since Ifo, He is another member of the 


“ COMPENDIUM” GUARD OF HONOR, 


having derived his expertness from that source by self- 
practice, For several years past he has been in the em- 
ploy of a large insurance firm as a draughtsman and ace 
countant, and finds time for considerable outside work 
in the way of engrossing, card-writing, ete. He has ap- 
sin the United States courts 
as an expert on handwriting. There are few finer rapid 
penmen in the country, 





where. If your local dealer hasn't them in stock, send vle 
to the Manufacturers for cireulars and prices, address- (Old Style.) 
ing either Boston, 92 Beekman St., New York; & 


Lake St., Chicago ; or 8 & 10 Pine St., San Francisco. Hi 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Highest Award and only Medal for Shoe ‘ ( 
——_——— 


(We show you here how he used to write, and above is 
his present handwriting.) 

If you should ask Mr, Peck to tell you the best bargain 
he ever made, he would unquestionably reply, the pur 
| chase of 


GASKELL'S “COMPENDIUM,” 


and well he should. The investment involved an expen- 
diture of $1. ‘The fruits of it have been a proficiency in 
the use of the = that has put thousands of dollars into 
his poeket, and will afford him pleasant work and a good 
income for the restof his life. And there are thousands 
in the same boat. 

How many of the readers of the YoutH’s COMPANION 
will send for a copy of the Compendium ? 


NEW EDITION JUST READY 
Come and join our army of 250,000 strong, Mailed 
postpaid to all parts of the world on receipt of 


Address ONE DOLLAR. 
G. A. GASKELL CoO., 


P. O. Box 1534, New York City, or 
133 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send postal for free copy of Penman’s Gazette, finest 
penman’s paper in the world, 











HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


A™2 EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Di 





ses 0 





REMEDIES, 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 


poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 


Sores, and restores the Hair, 


pensable in treating Skin 
Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold_ everywhere. 
vent, $1; Soap, 2c. 
AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
G2 Send for “How To CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 








CuTICURA Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c. 


Pimply, 


the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURKA 
new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 


Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG 


RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat, and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

It is a hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
any discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
E : safe to the most delicate. 
(‘The above Picture shows a per- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhalers) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
















JAMES PYLE 


tHe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


LY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
righ or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers, 
designed to mislead. 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears ih 
above syinbol and name of 





liness, Durability and Cheap 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Magg, 








JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


BEWARE of imitations well 
PEARLINE is the ONLY 











fit 








spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 

CATARRH. ioned inhalation, through a tube, 

for a few minutes a day, some- 

BRONCHITIS. times cured. ‘Think of eight 

hours constant action, on the 

CONSUMPTION. same principle, but intensified 

a hundred-fold!| ‘There are no 

pipes or tubes. The medicine 
is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
eased parts. ‘The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. KE. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “T 
take pleasure in stating that the Pittow-Innacer has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent be to my wife, who 
has b agreat sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Asthma 1 recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladics.” 

EK. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Mrs. M. I. Cuapwick, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “I 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Pituow- 
InwALER has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 


too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

H. BE. Atpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used the Prrtow-Innarer in my pre and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the r ory passages, 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease, Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for £xplana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials, 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Buawonrs:{ Chicaso, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “‘ Yourn’s Companion.” 









SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- $$ 
No family, 








—————==| WILL GIVE A=] 
WATERBURY WATCH FREE! 
and WARRANTED &@ RELIABLE stem-winding time- 
keeper, to any one who will get 8 subseribers for 
“THE RACINE AG RICULTURIST.” the BEST 50-cents- 
a-year paper in the world. SAMPLE COPIES SENT 
| FREE. Address ANDREW SIMONSON, Racine, Wis. 
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n Price of the COMPANION is 
paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
S$ can commence at any time during the 


The Subscriptio 
$1.75 a year, 
SCRIPTION 


year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever r sted to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Rene wals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-oltice address is giver 

Always give the name of thy Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our be +88 this is done, 

The Date tinst your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 





It is 





that the Publishers 
a subscriber wishes 














paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
of MASON & CO,, Youth's Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





For the Companion, 


RESTORED TO SIGHT, 

Science has made great progress in treating dis- 
eases of the eye. 

Cataract in most cases can be relieved, and good 
working vision restored, even in the very aged. The 
disease consists in the crystalline becoming 
Opaque, its treatment, in removing the 
and supplying its place with glasses. 


lens 
and lens 
There is another still more prevalent disease of the 
eye, in which the iris becomes adherent to the trans- 
parent protecting cornea before it, and the latter be- 
comes of a milk-white opacity. 
been looked on as nearly hopeless, 
But last year the surgeon to the St. Paul’s Eye and 
Ear Hospital, England, treated a case of the kind 
with a success which fairly astonished him, and which 


This disease has 


leads him to anticipate in the future as favorable 
results as in other grave diseases of the eye. 

The girl was in her twentieth year, and had always 
been blind. But 
the iris of the left eye did not everywhere adhere to 
It seemed to the girl, however, as blind 
as the other eve, and she could not distinguish her 


One eye was plainly beyond relief, 
the cornen. 


fingers held closely before it. 
fling perception of light. 


Still, there was a tri- 


By several operations, extending through nearly 
two mouths, the adhesions were severed. Contrary 
to expectation, the lens was found to be transparent 
and otherwise in good condition, though the long 
tension had resulted in producing myopia (short- 


sightedness). There was also a good-sized pupil, 


on two sides from the 
cuts, and the minute museles of the iris had retained 
in full their sensibility and contractility. 

Glasses remedied the myopia, and in less than two 


though temporarily ragged 


months the girl was able, with some difficulty, to 
read ordinary print, and coarser print with ease. 
Meanwhile the vision became clearer, 

What seems surprising in the case, is that the ret- 
ina had retained its sensitiveness, and the muscles of 
the iris their sensibility and full power of action, 
through the disease of twenty years, it being a gen- 
eral law that a disused muscle or organ in time loses 
its functional power. 

We allread with interest accounts of the first im- 
pressions felt by those whose sight had been suddenly 
restored. In this case, the sensations were quite 
peculiar. The first of profound horror. 
When she first became conscious of sight and space, 
her feeling was like that of one who looks over a 
precipice, and she seemed to regret that she had con. 
sented to be taken out of her life-long darkness! 
Time corrected the misapprehension. She learned 
her letters in a day, and to read in a week. 


was one 


en enews 
A LITTLE DYNAMITER. 

There is something very interesting and suggestive 
in the study of the strange ways by which the small- 
est animals protect themselves from enemies. Per- 
haps some readers may have had reason to know how 
well that small insect, the hornet, is equipped for the 
defensive. The shock of the electric eel, the venom 
of poisonous snakes, are provisions for self-protec- 
tion. A 
habits of 


certain naturalist has been studying the 
remarkable beetles—the larve of 
which were sent him from China, and were hatched 
From a friend who has wit- 
nessed some of the naturalist’s experiments, we re- 


some 
out in his insect case, 


ceive the following : 

Several of us were gathered at our host's one even- 
ing to see his famous beetles. 
“Don't sit in that chair! exclaimed some one as 
the writer was about to take a seat. “There’s a cur- 
rent of electricity going into it strong enough to kill 
an animal.” 
“Take the lounge,” said my friend; “that is, if you 
don’t mind snakes.” The writer did, particularly as 
the one on the lounge was a python about six feet 
long, brought in for experiment later on. 

“Oh, he’s harmless; I chloroformed him half 
hour ago.” 

“T propose, gentlemen,” 
a small box on the table before us, 
an explosive insect, but the effect of the explosion 
upon possible enemies.” 

Upon this he opened a slide that was attached to 


an 


said the naturalist, placing 


“to show not only 
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| the box, and immediately there appeared several 
medium - sized, sprigitly beetles, that started oif 
around the table in an active race. An enclosure was 
soon formed of books, and all the beetles removed but 
one, and then a beetle of a different species was in- 
troduced, a wild, fiery, untamed fellow that ran over 
the other fellow at headlong speed. 

The smaller beetle at first did not seem to notice 
this treatment, but finally, when it was fairly knocked 
over, it seemed to prepare itself to resent further at- 
tacks. It raised itself high upon its legs, shook its 
wing-covers nervously, and as the larger insect came 
around the ring on a run, it turned suddenly, un- 
limbered itself, so to speak, and as the enemy ap- 
proached, an audible report was heard, a cloud for a 
moment hung in the air, and the large beetle fell in 
its tracks, and with spasmodic struggles endeavored 
to back away from the living cannon. 

The latter still retained its offensive position, and 
upon being touched with a pencil, again ejected, twice 
in quick succession, a volatile fluid that gave out a 
decided pungent odor that was evidently suffocating 
to the larger beetles. A mouse was now introduced, 
and as it ran by the dynamite insect, it received a dis- 
charge that caused it to squeal with pain, and with a 
convulsive action it reared itself upon its hind legs, 
and for a few seconds struggled as if in a fit. 

— 
HIS OWN STITCHES. 

Chief-Justice Mansfield said to a friend, who, hav- 
ing been appointed Governor of a West India island, 
complained that he would have to sit as a judge, 
Decide according to your common-sense, but don’t 
give your reasons; for I have noticed that your judg- 
ment is generally right, but your reasons are usually 
wrong.” Mr. Webster once, in conversation, went 
further than Lord Mansfield. He insisted that a wit- 
ness might give valuable testimony, and yet be una 
ble to support it by a good reason. In support of his 
assertion, he told this anecdote: 


In a case of great importance, a tailor, whose evi- 
dence would decide the verdict, affirmed that he had 
muade the coat, which had been produccd in court, for 
the prisoner, The prisoner’s counsel tried to create a 
doubt as to the identity of the coat, and asked the 
tailor how he knew it was the same coat. 

“Why, I know it by my stitches, of course.” 

“Are your stitches longer than those of other 


“Oh, no.” 

*Are they shorter?” 

“No, not a bit shorter.” 

“Anything peculiar about them?” 

“1 don’t believe there is.” 

“How dare you, then, swear that they are yours?” 

Tie witness was silent for a moment,—the question 
seemed to have perplexed him,—and then, throwing 
up his hands, he exclaimed,— 

“Mercy on us! As if I didn’t know my own 
stitches!” 

The jury believed him, and his testimony convicted 
the prisoner. 

Mr. Webster insisted that the jury were right, and 
said, “The tact is, we continually build our judgment 
upon details too fine for distinct cognizance. And 
these nice shades are trustworthy, though we can 
give no good account of them.” 


. 


DESTITUTE OF BUZZARDS. 

We are very apt to consider the manners and cus- 
toms of our own little world binding upon the entire 
creation. Do we eat squirrels? Then must we despise 
the habits of the people who eat rats. All the Year 
Round thus illustrates the pity felt by the untravelled 
man for the people who do not enjoy quite the same 
advantages with himself: 


A traveller in the Southern States on his way from 
a little settlement culled Tarpan Springs, on the Gulf 
Coast to Tampa, noticed, in passing through the al- 
most untroubled pine forests which bordered the 
track, along white skeleton from which two buzzards 
rose lazily into the air. 

“What's that?” he asked of the driyer. 

“Them’s buzzards,” said he, “tinishing up old 
Charlie. Old Charlie was on this stage till t’other 
day, when he took a sickener of life, and fell down 
dead as astone. Sol just histed him off the track, 
and drove on witha single horse. That’s all that’s 
left of Charlie.” 

“Oh, Charlie was a horse, then?” 

“Yes, anda good one till he took to sore shoulders.” 

“So the buzzards have eaten him?” 

“Clean as my grandfather’s crown? Rare birds, 
them! I suppose there’s many a meal for them in 
England, where you come from?” 

The traveller explained that buzzards had no part 
in the economy of English life, thereby greatly aston- 
ishing the American. He had evidently always con- 
sidered the buzzard as a providential arrangement 
for getting rid of dead bodies, the world over. His 
surprise finally culminated in speech. 

“Then,” said he, “‘what in creation do you do with 
your dead horses ?”’ 


ee 
WIDE AWAKE. 


The famous and at one time wealthy speculator 
Daniel Drew was always greatly interested in the 
young, and keenly observant of their habits. Like 
all self-made men, he believed in small beginnings, 
and considered that a boot-black’s chair or a peanut- 
stand, if faithfully managed, might be the stepping- 
stone toa future business and fortune. He was al- 
ways on the look-out for evidences of financial genius 
among this class, and nothing escaped his eye. 


boy who had sense enough to leave a door as he found 
it, whether open or shut, must necessarily have some- 
thing in him that was worth developing. 

On one ocension, a newsboy ran into Mr. Drew’s 
office, and on going out, found that the door did not 
close easily. After making several ineffectual at- 
tempts tolateh it, he stepped back, put down his load, 
and carefully scrutinized the lock. 

Mr. Drew vat watching him intently. 

“Say, Uncle Daniel,” the bov yelled out at last, 
giving the knob a few professional turns, “I can’t 
shut your old door. It needs taking off and cleaning. 
Here you are— Times, Herald, Sun, Tribune! Here 
you are!” 

| The boy lacked good breeding, but he had practical 
| business instincts. 
| 





——E—— 


“PAPA, I'm getting up a subscription of a dollar— 
to buy such a lovely doll I saw in a window down 
| town.” 
“Well, my child, is your subscription nearly made 
up? 
“Oh ves, papa, T hope so; all I need from you is 
just ninety-eight cents.” 
I thought I knew I knew it all, 
But now, T must confess, 
The more I know I know I feel, 
J know J know the less, 


Among other peculiar theories was the one that a} 


Natrolithic Water is a wonderful remedy in cases 
of labitual Constipation, Gouly aud Rheumatic affec- 
tions, Bilious and Malarial diseases, and all disturb- 
ances of the digestive system. Ask your Druggist for 
it. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., Agents, New York, 





Waterman’s “Ideal” Fountain Pen 


2 Is the best Christmas present. It is sure 
4 to please and be used for years. Send for 
§ an Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
Agents Wanted. Mention this paper. 


The Ideal Pen Co., No. 155 Broadway, New York. 


E. Waterman, Mana 


Price of Pocket for Pens & Pencils, 15 cts. 


WENDLING CATTLE AND LAND CO. 
= — OF COLORADO, 

| Capital Stock, - $500,000 

Divided into 5,000 shares 
of $100 each, 

2,000 SHARES WILL BE SOLD AT PAR 


PAYS 


12 Per Cent, Dividends, 


Pamphlets giving full in- 
# formation mailed on appli- 
cation, 


Reference, Denver Banks. 
Dr. S. S. SMYTHE, Seo. 


325 17th St., 
DENVER, COLORADO, 
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Mentholette the true Japanese Headache Cure in- 
8 autly relueves and cures Headache, ioothache, and other 
pains by simply rubbing. This curious remedy used in 
Japan for ages can now be had in Drug Stores for 10c. a 
box, a larger size, called 

MENTHOLINE, issold at 25c. 
The British Government 
awarded a Medal for this 
article October, 1885. 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. Y —By Mail 10c, 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
FOR $8.50. 


A model working Electric Railway, complete, with 12 
feet of track, battery and conductors, and full instrue- 
tions, only $8.50. The cheapest practical toy made. Any 
boy can set it in operation, A 6-candle Edison lamp can 
be run with same battery, and will be sent for $1.50 extra, 

THE STOUT-MEADOWCROFT CO., 
Manufacturers of Electrical Goods. Authorized Agents 
for Edison Lamp Co. 

P.O. Box 2411 21 Ann Street, New York, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Mention the YouTH’s COMPANION. 


ANT HOLETTE | | ||| (wena 
BOX \\peette ) 

















The Home of 


employing over 300 hands, and making 1000 Waterbury 


| The Time Has Gone By 


when it is necessary to pay $25 or $100 fora 
correct time-keeping Watch. 
The Waterbury will keep correct time, 
| and its price is only $3.50. 


‘ 
For Five Years 
we have tested these popular 
Watches, and our confidence in 
them grows stronger each year. 


It is Just the Watch 


for you to give your boy fora 
Christmas Present. It will 
teach him habits of 





Punctuality. 


With each Watch we include a 
pretty Nickel Chain and a 
beautiful Compass Charm, 

This is the same charm that is 
described on page 445 of the 
PREMIUM LIST of Oct, 29, 1885, 
The Watch is also more fully de- 
scribed in the same List, 








the Waterbury 


Illustrated on the cover of this week’s COMPANION, fs one of the best organized factories in the United States, 


Watches daily, all of which are sold as fast as made, 
A Christmas Offer. 


From this date until Jan. 1, 1886, we shall 
make a Christmas Present to every per- 
son who shall purchase of us one of these 
beautiful watches, 

The present that we shall give is a pair of 


Lever Cuff-Buttons, 


described on page 452 of our PRE- 
MIUM LIsT of Oct. 29, 1885. 


Please Remember 


that the Waterbury is a cor- 
rect time - keeping watch, and 
that it will last for years. It 
will cost less to keep in order 
than any watch made, 


On Receipt of $3.50 


we will mail, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, one Watch with Chain 
and Charm, and one pair of 
American Lever Cuff But- 
tons. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Ayer’s Sa 
induced r 
years of a 
that I ca 
David A. 

I have 
of years, for bloc 
efited. 


of an impoverish 
this wonderful 


throat, from wh 
tended him, but 
and everybody 

remarkable cure 


I have suffered much from Canker humors. . 
sore, that I was unable to eat or swallow food of a solid nature. L 
sicians, but they were never able to gain more than temporary control of the complaint. 


finally began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, an 
William Gaige, Poultney, Vt. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved the life of my only child. 


suffered intensely from Scrofulous sores. 
lieve her, but she continued to grow worse. 
saparilla, gave it to her according to directic 


continued with this remedy until the cure was complete. — F. C. James, Albany, 


| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


| Prepared by Dr. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


It invariably gives relief.—W. 
American Teacher, Hawley st., Boston, Mass. 


I find Ayer’s 


to have my boy 
medicine, the ulcers commenced healing, and, after using sev- 
eral bottles, he was entirely cured. 
any boy of his age. — William F. Dougherty, Hampton, Va. 


WARSAPARILLA' 3 


May be taken with perfect safety, by persons of 
either sex, and is beneficial in all the conditions 
of life from infancy to extreme old age. 
tonic, to increase the appetite and strength, and 
as an alterative to cleanse the blood from all 
impurities, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is invaluable. 


As a 


Mr. Robert Barras (employed at Mr. S. T. Stott’s), Lowell, 


old man. In his case the natural decrepitude 
ly increased by an impoverished condition of 


vainly trying other medicines, he was re- 


stored to health and strength by using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for myself and in my fam- 

23 years, and have always found it to be an 
blood purifier and restorer of appetite and 
For a woman in decline, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
1al. — Isadore Spraker, Bridgewater, Ark. 


My health has been greatly improved by taking 


rsaparilla. It has given me a good appetite, 
efreshing sleep, and, although I am over tu 
ge, it has so strengthened and invigorated me 
n now do my work without fatigue.— Mrs. 
Vickery, Dover, N. I. 

known and used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a score 
xl diseases, and have always been greatly ben- 
Sheldon, Editor 


Sarsaparilla admirably adapted to the needs 
ed system. As a blood purifier, and as a tonic, 
preparation has no equal.—Charles Dame, 


Pastor Congregational Church, Andover, Me. 
My little boy had large Scrofulous ulcers on his neck and 


ich he suffered intensely. Two physicians at- 
he grew continually worse under their care, 
expected he would die. I had heard of the 
s effected by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and decided 
try it. Shortly after he began to take this 


He is now as strong as 


At times my mouth and throat were so 
I consulted several phy- 
i 
d, after taking two bottles, was cured.— Mrs. 


When she was three years old, she 
Skilful physicians did all they could to re- 
At last I purchased a bottle of Ayer’s Sar- 
ys, and she immediately began to improve. I 
enn. 
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SUNSHINE, TROPICAL SCENERY 
AND HEALTH. 





‘THE LAND OF ORANGES, 





LAND IS THE BASIS OF WEALTH. 


LOOK! Sivek ‘Sérincs rank ONLY $10. 








A safe and valuable investment. The small sum 
of $10 buys one of the best lots, 40x100 feet. A 
boda-fide sale and Warranty Deed given. Every 
man, woman and child should own a lot. A syn- 
dicate of New York capitalists are building a large 
Hotel at Silver Springs costing, furnished, with the 
The above shows our Land Office at Silver !and, $150,000, which will accommodate 500 guests. 

Springs Park, Florida. Contractors agree to have the Hotel completed be- 

fore January Ist, 1886. Other wealthy New York- 

ers have invested heavily with us, many of whom propose building handsome 

cottages this fall and winter. Buy a lot for vourself, wife and children. It 
will be a grand investment for them. Health, climate and soil unsurpassed. 

Silver Springs Park is situated in Marion Co., 100 miles south of Jack- 
sonville, and in the immediate vicinity of Silver Springs Lake, one of the most 
beautiful and noted wonders of Florida. ‘Thousands of tourists visit Silver 
Springs every vear. High, rolling, first-class lands. No swamps, mosquitoes 
or malaria. No more beautiful situation can be found in Florida. Several 
trains daily stop at our commodious Depot right in the heart of the town. A 
s@w-mill in the town supplies lumber at reasonable cost to builders. 

Houses, Stores, and one Hotel, ete., already built. Several miles of streets 
already cleared. 

Invalids! Should buy alot in sunny Florida, and gain their health. 
Thousands of cases where lives have been saved by living there. Silver Springs 
Park is two miles from Silver Springs and four miles from Ocala. : 

No improvements required on Lots until the owner wishes, nor are you 
obliged to reside there to hold a perfect title. Every lot has shade trees— 
magnolia, maple, oak or pine. Lots in Ocala, only four mites from us, sell 
for $300 to $500 each. Lots in Silver Springs Park at $10 each are so cheap 
that every one can afford to own one or more. Form clubs among your rela- 
tives and friends and secure lots near each other. Clerks, merchants, minis - 
ters and mechanics should buy a lot and some day build a modest cottage. 
WE WILL BUILD corraces from $100 up to 3500 on instalment plan. 





ver Springs Park at good wages. No one need be idle in our town. Cotton, rice, corn, oats, sugar- 
cane and vegetables of all kinds and of mammoth size, together with oranges, lemons, peaches, 
pears, melons, bananas, figs, etc., are produced. 
Three crops of garden truck raised annually. 


REFERENCES : 


RAISED AGAIN IN SIXTY DAYS. 


Silver Springs. 





Hotel at Silver Springs Park. 


L. N. MOWRY, President. 








et WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND THIS INVESTMENT TO LADIES. 
Mechanics of all kinds, carpenters, masons, painters, etc., are wanted in Sil- see See Se 


Wiiiiam H. Oak ey, President National Citizens’ Bank, 401 Broadway, New York. 
Gittetr & MILes, Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 
J.J. Treveres, Civil Engineer, Jacksonville, F 
PostMAsTER, Silver Springs, Marion Co., Florida. 

There are 30 lots in a block. One person or a club can purchase an entire block for $320. All lots 
guaranteed high, rolling pine land. Corner lots, $15 each. Inside lots, $10 each. 


_ There is a Post Office at Silver Springs, and thousands of people pass through the town during the 
Winter and Spring months on pleasure excursions up the Ocklawaha River, which finds its source at 


THE SILVER SPRINGS PARK FLORIDA LAND COMPANY, 
Principal Office: 179 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Silver, Springs, Florida. 



















































Roses bloom the year round in Silver Springs Park. 
Think of it, people of the frigid North! 

OvR ‘Town is right in the heart of the great orange 
a Thousands of orange groves near us in full 
vearing. . 

Orange Grove Tracts of 5 acres each can be had See ee ey eS ee 
of _us for $200, if secured right away. 

Buy a tract to-day and secure a fine one. 
sometimes fail, but land cannot. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe says, speaking of the wondrous beauty of 
Silver Springs, adjoining which is Silver Springs Park, that no Florida visitor 
should fail to see it, for it is one of the most charming and at the same time 
one of the most wonderful sights in Florida. ; 

Buy a lot or two for yourself, your wife, and each one of your children. 
Club together with your relatives and friends and buy a whole block for $320. 
A small investment that will return DOUBLE 'THE MONEY inside of one 
year. Climate, health and soil unsurpassed. Why not own your own Winter 
home in this land of oranges, tropical scenery and sunshine? Don’t live an- 
other Winter in the cold Northern climate. Homes for all, rich or poor. 
Nothing equal to a home in sunny Florida for health, pleasure, and oranges 
during the long, cold Winters North. Secure your lots now, TO-DAY, while 
cheap. Only $10 a lot, and how extremely low it is for a fine building lot 
40x100 feet! A warranty deed given with each lot. Silver Springs Park is 
growing rapidly ; seventy-five people living there to-day, and new arrivals 
every week. 

A PLAT of the town, showing the avenues, streets, Prospect Park, school 
and four church sites, saw-mill, depot, etc., ete., will be mailed FREE to 
applicants; also, elegant descriptive book of Silver Springs Park, with numer- 
ous engravings, and a fine orange grove in eight brilliant colors. ALL FREE. 
485 persons have bought Lots of us during the last four weeks. —A long list of 
purchasers sent free. ‘ . : 4 i 





We especially recommend this investment to ladies. Banks 


Own a lot in your own name. It is a good thing to have in the family. Cor- 

| respondence solicited. Send remittances by bank draft, ’ 

post-office money order, registered letter, or express. 

We will send you a warranty deed by return mail. All 
deeds are sent from our New York office. 


lorida. 


PRICES WILL BE 





Silver Springs Lake. 














SOMETHING NEW! 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Curler 
* Tooth Brush, 


Either sent to any part of the world on 
receipt of 50 cts., or both for $1.00. 


And if not perfectly satisfactory in every case, the money 

will be promptly returned. 

:y Gentlemen who wish toquickly bang, 

crimp orcurl the hair, beard or moustache by a new 

method, or to possess sound, white teeth and rosy 
gums, are invited to read the brief but inter- 
esting description of these new inventions. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Appliances are 
now sold and well known inevery part 
of the world, and are guaranteed by 


THE PALL MALL 




























































ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON, 
CENTS EACH, \ ENGLAND. 


CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAIDb. 


THE 


LONDON ASSOCIATION 


now offer to the American public their new 
Flectric Hair, Beard and Moustache 
Curler. 1t isa handsome article, nickel-plat- 
ed, With anebonized handle, 2:.1 it should oc- 
cupy a place in the toilet of every lady and 
gentleman in America. 
Ly its aid the hair, beard or moustache 
canbe curled in any desired style in from 
one to two minutes. For laaies it pre- 
duecs the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti 
Lang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any 
other form desired by ladies wearing 
their hair in the fashionable “loose 
and fluffy” mode. Those who weer 
crimps or other forms cf falsebair 
will find this Electric Curler a 
very useful article. Itdces not 
break off ond ruin the hair 
like the ordinary crimping 
process, ind in wet or hot 


POSTPAID. 


GREAT 
ANNOYANCE 


\ 
has been caused to all people using tooth brush- 
es, by the bristles coming out in tue mouth, The 4 
Pall Mall Klectric Association of i 
don now take pleasu:ein introducing tothe Am 
erican publica Tooth Brush which they guarau- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, come 
men to all other Tooth Brushes. 
The bristles are inserted inthe handie bya 
atented process, which renders it simp- 
y impossible for them to come 
out in use. In addition to this, 
the handle of tlie Brush is made ofa 
newly invented material permanent- 
ly charged with an electro-mag- 
netic current,which acts without 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of the 
mouthand gums. Theactof 
brushing causesthiscurrent 
to flow into the nervecells 
and rootsoftheteeth,and 
like water poured upon 
a plant, it invigorates 
and vitalizes ever 
rt,arrestingdecay, 
uilding up and 
restoring the nat- 
ural whiteness of 
the enamel, and 
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Londen, 
} NGLAND, 

Dr. Scott, New-York, 
Your*Crimper and Curl- 
er’ works charmingly. Its 

effect causes universal] admi- 
ration. They are most simple to 
use. I consider them worth a 





has no equal, whife 
itis so simple in its 
operation that an 



































j i 3 use it 
; - guinea apiece to those who devote one can p 
poise produce Ki 7 much attention to the ever-changing ge a? eee 
rosy color to’ eo arrangement of the Hair. L. LaNGTRY tions accom- 
thegums. fn CARLTON CLUB, Loxpow, W. pany ac 





Dr. Scott’s “Electric Curler” curls the Mus- 4 
tache ana Beard most perfectly. My wife uses 
them in crimping her Hair, with pleasing results. 
CoL. D, W. G. 


The Royal Dental Society of London testify in the 
strongest terms as to the quick benefits following the use of 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brush, and many experts in dentist- 
ry declare it to be the greatest invention in denta] appliances 

since the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

The handles are strong, beautifully polished, not af- 
fected by acids, impervious to moisture, and forever tree trom that 
unpleasant, musty odor —— from wet bone handles. 

These articles are sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers; but if 
you cannot get them conveniently, remit us the price by Draft, Check, Money, 
Post Office Order, or Stamps, at our risk, and they will be promptly sent to any 
address postpaid. 


ACENTS J) (Either Sex) Wanted for Dr, Scott's Beautiful Electrio Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, 
esh and Tooth Brushes and Insoles, No Risk. Quick Sales. Satisfacti Hair 


Mention thisPaper For Terms address @. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 












































































Che Aew-Pork Cimes. 
THE BEST, THE ABLEST, THE CHEAPEST. 
AN INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES is the best American Newspaper. It prints all the news that is 
worth printing, and by a liberal use of money and brains secures variety and interest for its columns 
without sensation or humbug. 





The news is the bone and sinew of a newspaper, but while laying before its readers THE NEWS 
OF THE WORLD BY TELEGRAPH every morning, THE TIMES provides, also, for 
their further pleasure and profit, CORRESPONDENCE, STORIES, and LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANY of a less transitory value. It watches carefully, and faithfully records the drift of 
discussion upon topics that engage the attention of thinking men, and notes THE WORLD'S 
PROGRESS in science, theology, education, legislation, literature, art, invention, and discovery. 

Its political news is notably full and accurate, and no voter, Republican or Democrat, who takes 
an intelligent interest in public affairs, can afford to be without it. THE TIMES is an earnest adyo- 

cate of civil service reform, and in estimating the worth of candidates for public office, it places 
| personal fitness above party zeal. As an INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER 
it has a growing constituency and an increasing satisfaction in its work. 

The WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY editions of THE ‘TIMES contain all the current news 
condensed from the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides literary matter, discussions 
upon agricultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of prices for farm 
produce, live stock, &c., and a carefully prepared weekly WOOL MARKET. No other New-York 
newspaper so completely meets the wants of country readers. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID, 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year.....cccccccceccccccccccccccccccceccsccsscscesscsesce oPO.00 
DAILY, including Sunday, per vear....s.cccccccsecccsccccccccccccccccccccccsscsscccrssscoes GeO 
SUNDAY GREE, BES FOR. .00cccccsscteevecsisnoewesewesee vee Seevreesocesoreses acoeeeee alee 
| DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday......cceccccccceccceeccecccceceeeereeesenees 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday.....cccccccsccccsccccccccccccccccccscccccsscecssccccsccce B00 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday.......cccccseccccccccccccccccccsssssescccsssccceos 010 





The Weekly Times. The Semi-Weekly fimes. 


Single Copies, one year.......sseeeeeeeeee o$l.00 | Single Copies, One Year ....++eseeeeeeeeeeee 2.50 
Ten Copies, and one free for club.........+-10.00 | Five Copies, one year.......... re 
Subscriptions for six months..........+++++ 50! Ten Copies, and one free for club........-.-20.00 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. These prices are invariable. We have no travelling agents. 
Remit in drafts on New-York, Postal Notes, or Post Office Money Orders, if possible, and where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money in a registered letter. Sample copies sent free. Address 


NEW-YORK TIMES, New-York City. 


The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it especially valuable as a medium for advertisers. 
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ONE THOUSAND WATERBURY WATCHES 


are finished and regulated for carrying, every working day. This is the only Watch that leaves the manufactory ready for 
the pocket of the purchaser, warranted by the makers to be a time-keeping watch. 

For several years we have reached the people of this country with our advertisements on this page, and we are convinced 
that it is a valuable medium. We have secured this page for 1886, and hope to do so for many years to come. To obtain a 
design for our advertisement for next year, we offer a PRIZE OF $250 for the drawing best adapted to advertise the Water- 
bury Watch. The award will be made July Ist, 1886. For conditions and particulars send to 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 52 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEO. MERRITT, General Selling Agent. 























